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GRAND,  BUT  ONLY  A  RUIN. 

This  paper  has  hardly  a  reader  so 
young  as  not  to  have  heard  of  the 
Rhine,  that  magnificent  river  whose 
sources    are    among     the     snowy    peaks 


all  German-speaking  peoples  and  the 
never-satisfied  delight  of  all  European 
tourists,  to  say  nothing  of  its  import- 
ance as  an  artery  of  commerce  after  it 
attains      its      stately      dimensions      and 


THE  RUINS  OF  HOHENTWIEL. 


and  the  icy  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and 
whose  waters  after  a  winding  and  most 
romantic  course,  at  last  find  their  way 
into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  a  stream 
that  is  at  once   the  pride    and    glory    of 


emerges  from  the  mountains  and  leaves 
the  borders  of  the  brave  little  land  of 
its  birth.  All  in  all  it  is  the  most 
noted  river  of  the  old  world  and, 
though  by  no   means    the    largest,    it    is 
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no  doubt  the  most  famous  and  interest- 
ing on  the  whole  globe. 

Many  of  the  towns  and  castles  that 
nestle  on  its  banks  or  frown  from  emi- 
nences on  either  side  after  its  deep  and 
broad  current  has  headed  direct  for  the 
sea,  have  already  been  pictured  and 
described  in  these  columns.  Its  most 
fascinating  and  charming  course  is  the 
stretch  between  Mayence  and  Cologne. 
Below  the  latter  city  it  loses  much  of 
its  romantic  interest,  though  serving 
the  most  useful  purposes  of  commerce, 
above  the  former  city — at  least  from 
Mannheim  up  to  Basle  — its  navigation  is 
of  lesser  magnitude  and  importance, 
while  its  scenery  is  on  the  whole  com- 
monplace. From  this  point  to  its  mouth 
its  course  is  generally  from  south  to 
north,  which  is  also  the  case  above 
Lake  Constance,  and  where  its  naviga- 
tion again  is  almost  insignificant, 
though  the  crags  and  ruins  and  grand 
old  mountains  render  this  early  part  of 
its  career  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing. For  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  how- 
ever, after  it  leaves  Lake  Constance, 
its  course  is  from  east  to  west, 
mfirking  the  northern  boundary  of 
Switzerland,  and  this  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  dullest  and  least  inviting 
part  of  the  whole  stream.  Yet  in  this 
very  stretch  occur  the  famous  falls,  near 
Schaffhausen,  certainly  among  the  finest 
and  probably  the  very  largest  in 
Europe;  while  lower  down,  toward 
Basle,  he  river's  channel  is  confined 
and  its  waters  dash  wildly  along  their 
rocky  bed  with  a  noise  and  fury  that 
deserve  at  least  the  distinction  of 
grandeur. 

Twice  in  one  season,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  business  compelled  me  to 
make  the  trip  along  this  part  of  the 
river — between  Bisle  and  Constance. 
On  one  of  those  journeys  I  alighted  at  a 


station  about  midway  between  Schaff- 
hausen and  the  latter  city  and  took  a 
two-mile  walk  to  the  ruined  fortress 
which  the  artist  has  here  represented. 
Hohentwiel  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  though  it  is  situated  within 
the  Bavarian  dominions,  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  it  belonged  to  Wurtem- 
berg.  It  ought  to  belong  to  that  king- 
dom, I  thought,  for  history  tells  us  of 
its  gallant  and  successful  defense  by  a 
Wurtemberg  captain  against  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  large  opposing  forces 
during  the  terrible  struggle  in  Europe 
which  we  now  speak  of  as  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Of  course  the  structure  is 
in  ruins,  but  it  is  grand  nevertheless; 
and  its  location,  on  a  bold,  lone  rock 
of  basalt,  renders  it  conspicuous,  while 
the  view  from  it  in  fair  weather  is 
splendid.  Even  Mont  Blanc,  the  glit- 
tering monarch  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  may 
be  plainly  seen  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere;  and  though 
this  treat  was  denied  me  by  reason  of 
rain  clouds  in  that  direction,  I  was 
enabled  to  see  the  Tyrolese  Alps  in  all 
their  glory. 

Hohentwiel  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
rums  which  link  the  present  Germany 
with  the  past,  and  which  recall  the 
fact,  in  the  dumb  stones  of  their  battle- 
ments, that  even  men's  most  valorous 
deeds,  like  the  walls  that  witnessed 
them  must  in  time  perish  and  pass 
away. 


Every  real  and  searching  effort  at 
self  improvement  is  of  itself  a  lesson  of 
profound  humility. 

Keep  your  troubles  to  yourself.  When 
you  tell  them  you  are  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  man  who  is  waiting  to 
tell  his. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Inheritances    in    Zion    Should    be    Prized== 
Mother   Earth  a   Kind   Parent. 

Onf.  beautiful  feature  in  the  teachings 
of  the  servants  of  God  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church,  and  one  which  has 
been  repeated  more  or  less  all  through 
our  history,  is  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  inheritance  in  Zion,  which  really 
means  the  possession  of  a  portion  of 
land  upon  which  to  live  either  in  a  city 
or  in  the  country.  The  teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  of  the  Prophet 
Brigham,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  first 
Elders  of  the  Church,  have  been  of  a 
character  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  value  and  sacredness  of  inheritances. 

When  mobs  drove  the  people  from 
their  homes,  they  still  looked  upon  the 
land  which  they  had  received,  or  which 
had  been  set  apart  to  them  as  inheri- 
tances, as  land  that  ought  not  to  be 
sold  or  in  any  manner  alienated;  and 
to  this  day  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
in  Missouri,  and  probably  in  Illinois, 
that  have  never  been  sold  by  the  Saints 
who  owned  them,  and  their  present 
occupants  have  only  a  tax  title  to  show 
for  them. 

I  have  fancied,  however,  that  in  lat- 
ter times  there  has  not  been  that  feeling 
of  reverence  for  inheritances,  neither 
have  they  been  esteemed  as  of  so  sacred 
a  character,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Church.  Men  part 
with  them  more  lightly  and  for  more 
trivial  causes  than  they  did  in  former 
days.  A  money  consideration  has 
ssemed  to  have  great  weight  in  some 
of  the  people's  eyes,  and  they  have  not 
looked  upon  their  inheritances  as  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  parted  with 
but  on  the  contrary  as  any  other 
property,  to  be  sold  or  bartered  when- 
ever it    might    suit    the    convenience    of 


the  owner  or  might  inure  to  his  profit. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  wrong  con- 
ception, and  wherever  it  prevails  it  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  bad  conse- 
quences. Of  course  there  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  occasions  when  it  may 
be  wisdom  to  part  with  land;  but  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  of  all  people,  should 
attach  value  to  that  which  they  have 
obtained  as  an  inheritance  in  Zion. 
They  should  not  look  upon  their  pos- 
sessions as  the  ordinary  man  does  upon 
his,  but  should  feel  that  there  is  an 
obligation  connected  with  the  ownership 
which  ought  to  be  observed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Latter-day  ' 
Saint  to  try  and  obtain  an  inheritance — 
that  is,  to  own  the  land  upon  which  he 
lives,  and  from  which,  if  he  be  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  he  derives  his  living. 
It  is  not  the  design  of  Providence  that 
we  should  become  tenants — paying  rent 
for  our  homes,  and  not  owning  them. 
However  humble  the  circumstances  of 
a  family  may  be,  the  land  upon  which 
they  live,  the  roof-tree  which  shelters 
them,  should  be  their  own.  They 
should  not  sell  their  homes  without  at 
least,  having  another  to  occupy.  They 
should  not  mortgage  them, and  endanger 
their  possessions  in  that  manner.  We 
should  love  the  soil.  We  should  es- 
teem it  a  great  privilege  to  own  suffi- 
cient, at  least,  for  our  wants,  whether  it 
be  m  cities  or  in   farming  regions. 

Nor  should  the  tendency  to  crowd 
into  cities,  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
other  communities,  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  It 
is  one  of  the  threatening  evils  of 
modern  times,  the  streams  of  people 
which  flow  into  the  cities,  and  the 
population  which  in  too  many  instances 
is  congested  there. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man  in 
our    community    to    become    the    owner 
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as  quickly  as  possible  of  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  to  build  himself  a  home. 
And  he  should  beautify  it,  make  it  as 
delightful  as  possible  for  himself  and 
family,  and  teach  bis  children  to  place 
a  high  value  upon  it  and  never  to  part 
with  it.  It  is  a  painful  thing  for  some 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  to  see 
how  lightly  children  sometimes  esteem 
the  land  and  homes  which  their  fathers 
and  mothers  have  owned  and  occupied. 
Instead  of  entertaining  a  feeling  of 
veneration  for  that  which  their  parents 
have  done  in  building  a  home,  there 
are  too  many  instances  of  a  readiness  to 
sell  such  property  if  a  price  can  be 
obtained  anything  like  what  the  heirs 
think  would  be  of  value  for  it. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  numbers 
of  people  unemployed,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake.  They  live,  even 
when  times  are  better  than  they  are 
now,  from  hand  to  mouth.  If  death 
should  overtake  them,  they  leave  no 
land  for  their  children;  and  the  latter, 
too,  if  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  parents,  will  continue  in  the  same 
condition  and  be  landless,  following  the 
example  and  traditions  of  their  fathers 
in  the  lands  from  which  they  have 
come.  There  are  lands  in  abundance 
in  this  Territory,  which  men  can 
obtain,  in  some  places  upon  easy  terms, 
and  from  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
could,  at  least,  raise  food  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies. Instead  of  hanging  around  cities 
and  seeking  for  employment,  as  many 
do,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to 
go  to  some  settlement  where  they  can 
obtain  a  little  land  and  depend  upon  its 
cultivation  for  their  living.  They  may 
have  some  discomforts  to  contend  with 
in  the  beginning,  as  all  have  had  to  do 
who  came  here  in  the  early  years,  but 
they  would  become  in  a  short  time,  with 


industry  and  good  management,  compar- 
atively independent,  and  their  children 
would  learn  to  live  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  employment  at 
the  hands  of  someone  needing  help. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  our 
experience  in  these  valleys  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  men  to  own  large 
areas  of  land  in  order  to  be  successful 
farmers  and  to  make  a  good  living.  Our 
honored  President,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
who  came  to  this  valley  as  a  pioneer  in 
1847,  has  sustained  his  family  upon 
twenty  acres  of  land.  His  experience 
in  this  respect  has  conclusively  proved 
that  men  by  industry  and  proper  care 
can  sustain  a  large  family  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  moderate  sized  farm.  Of 
course,  this  kind  of  farming  requires 
intense  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  must 
be  made  to  produce  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. It  must  be  well  manured  and 
carefully  irrigated,  and  judgment  must 
be  used  respecting  the  crops  and  the 
kind  of  products  to  be  raised. 

Every  family  should  aim  to  produce 
on  their  own  land  everj'thing  that  is 
necessary  for  their  sustenance  that  is 
possible  to  be  produced  in  this  climate; 
and  then  on  that  which  they  have 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, produce  such  articles  as  can  be 
sold  for  groceries  and  other  things 
which  are  needed.  I  think  a  man  is  in 
a  very  independent  condition  who  with 
his  family  sits  down  to  a  table  to 
partake  of  a  meal  and  can  say  that  the 
flour  out  of  which  the  bread  is  made, 
the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  the 
fruits,  the  butter,  milk  and  cheese  are 
all  of  his  own  production.  A  famil}-  in 
this  condition  are  able  to  eat  with 
thankfulness  and  gratitude.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  households  in  this 
Territory  that  are  in  this  condition, 
the     heads     of    which  have  so   arranged 
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their  affairs  and  laid  their  plans  that 
everything  possible  to  be  produced  and 
which  is  necessary  for  human  susten- 
ance is  raised  by  their  own  hands  or 
upon  their  own  land.  Where  this  is 
the  condition,  and  families  keep  out  of 
debt,  banks  may  fail,  business  may  be- 
come stagnant,  money  may  be  very 
scarce,  yet  they  are  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  independence.  It  is  the 
ideal  condition,  which  should  prevail 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Every 
man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  family 
should  aim  to  reach  this  position. 
Even  if  he  be  a  resident  of  a  city,  he 
should  lay  his  plans  to  have  some 
investment  in  the  soil.  Mother  earth 
contains  every  element  necessary  for 
human  sustenance  and  comfort.  She  is 
a  bounteous  parent,  yielding  abundantly 
to  careful  cultivation.  We  should  look 
to  the  earth  more  than  we  do,  and  seek 
to  derive  from  it  our  living. 

Our  children  should  be  taught  not  to 
live  by  speculfition,  not  to  live  b)"  the 
various  devices  which  are  too  common 
in  the  world,  but  to  live  in  an  honest, 
legitimate  and  healthful  way.  and  seek 
to  draw  from  the  elements  with  which 
God  has  furnished  the  earth  all  that  is 
necessary  for  support.  The  earth  was 
created  as  a  habitation  for  man.  We 
should  love  it  as  our  birthplace,  and 
put  a  high  value  on  any  portion  of  it 
that  we  may  possess;  and  when  a  boy 
or  a  girl  obtains  a  portion  of  it,  he  or 
she  should  be  taught  to  cling  to  it  and 
not  part  with  it  lightly.  This  feeling 
should  be  cultivated  among  us  as  a 
people,  and  the  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  will   be  very  healthful. 

The  Editor. 


The  man   who     "itches    for   fame"     is 
usually  kept  scratching. 


MANONA,  THE  TONQAN   PRINCESS. 


A  Tale  of  the  South  Sea  Isles. 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE   94.) 

The  conspirators,  while  perfecting 
their  plans  in  the  cave,  spent  consider- 
able time  discussing  the  matter,  and 
were  slow  in  deciding  upon  the  time 
when  they  would  put  their  designs  into 
execution.  There  were  two  occasions 
in  the  near  futile  which  offered  the 
men  an  opportunity  to  practice  their 
deceit. 

The  king  had  already  announced  his 
intention  to  go  on  a  rat-catching  expedi- 
tion within  a  few  days.  Rat-catching 
is  a  favorite  sport  allowed  to  be  in- 
dulged in  only  by  great  chiefs  and  their 
invited  friends.  When  a  chief  decides 
to  take  a  hunt  of  this  kind  he  must  make 
some  little  preparation.  First  of  all  the 
field  selected  for  the  sport  is  designated 
and  placed  under  "tapu,"  that  is,  a 
certain  mark  or  sign  is  placed  about 
the  borders  of  the  district  reserved  for 
the  hunting  ground  by  which  all  persons 
understand  that  they  are  forbidden  to 
trespass. 

The  "tapu"  is  recognized  by  all  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
before  the  advent  of  the  treacherous 
Europeans  among  them  served  to  check 
lawlessness  in  the  way  of  theft  or  tres- 
pass more  effectually  than  could  a 
standing  army.  It  was  very  rarely  the 
case  formerly  that  a  person  could  be 
found  among  these  simple  natives  who 
was  so  lost  to  honor  as  to  disregard 
this  regulation.  If  a  man  wished  to 
leave  his  canoe  near  the  sea  shore, 
and  have  it  left  undisturbed,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  place  on  it  a 
certain  mark  which  would  indicate  that 
it  was  under  "tapu,"  and  when  he  did 
this  he  could  rest  certain  that  it  would 
not  be'meddled  with.      The  same   could 
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be  done  with  any  article  a  person 
wished  to  have  left  unmolested. 

After  the  field  is  secure  with  the 
"tapu,"  the  chief  invites  a  certain  num- 
ber ot  his  friends — consisting  of  other 
chiefs,  princes  and  nobles — to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  hunt.  The  company 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  certain 
route  is  marked  out,  and  a  boy  sent 
ahead  to  throw  morsels  of  food  in  the 
way  to  attract  the  rats.  The  hunters 
proceed  in  single  file,  one  from  each 
division  alternately,  with  bows  and  long 
arrows  in  hand,  ready  for  the  game. 
The  man  foremost  in  the  line  only  is 
allowed  to  shoot.  After  he  has  had  his 
turn  at  shooting,  whether  he  secures 
any  game  or  not,  he  takes  his  place  at 
the  rear  of  the  column  and  the  next 
one  in  line  takes  the  lead,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  last.  The  party  that  first 
kills  ten  rats   is   considered   the  winner. 

Both  Hali-Api  and  Toe-Tongata  were 
invited  to  accompany  the  king  on  this 
prospective  rat-hunt,  and  they  thought 
the  occasion  would  furnish  them  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. But  on  furtlier  deliberation  they 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  The  har- 
vest season  was  approaching,  when  the 
yams,  sugar-cane  and  other  vegetable 
products  would  be  ready  to  gather.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  it  was  customary 
to  hold  a  series  of  feasts  or  celebrations. 
First  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion is  conducted,  when  certain  vegeta- 
bles are  presented  as  a  thank  offering 
to  their  deities,  in  return  for  the  bounti- 
ful crops.  Afterwards  feasting  is 
indulged  in  for  several  days,  followed 
by  spoits   and   games. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  it  was 
expected  that  a  favorable  opportunity 
would  be  presented  for  the  plotters  to 
succeed   in    their    vile    undertaking.      At 


least  they  considered  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  and  so  decided  that  they 
would  then  make  the  bold  attempt. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Polavali 
overheard  their  whole  conversation,  and 
therefore  knew  their  intentions,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
have  put  their  plans  into  successful  oper- 
ation,  but  as  it  was,  defeat  was  certain. 

After  some  serious  thought  and  deep 
study,  Polavali  hit  upon  a  plan  by 
which  he  hoped  to  save  the  king's  life 
and  also  rescue  his  loved  one  without 
placing  himself  in  ver^'  great  jeopardy. 
The  vtry  next  day  after  hearing  the 
conversation  that  took  place  in  the  cave 
he  undertook  to  search  for  an  individual 
of  a  certain  class  to  be  found  among 
many  of  the  uncivilized  races,  and 
known  as  "prophets,"  "priests"  or 
"medicinemen."  Such  men  among  them 
usually  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  go 
about  from  village  to  village,  perform- 
ing certain  peculiar  ceremonies  for  the 
sick,  and  making  predictions  concerning 
their  fate.  Among  the  Tongans  these 
"priests"  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  people  lead  them  to 
put  some  trust  in  their  incantations  and 
exorcisms,  although  naturally  the  most 
intelligent  among  them  believe  the  least 
in  their  powers;  yet  when  a  priest  pre- 
dicts some  evil  that  is  about  to  tran- 
spire there  are  ver}'  few  among  the 
people  who  are  quite  sure  he  is 
mistaken  and  are  entirely  at  ease  until 
the  time  has  elapsed  in  which  he  stated 
the  evil  should   happen. 

When  not  particularly  wanted,  the 
priests  seem  to  be  as  numerous  among 
the  Tongans  as  insurance  agents  are  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  Polavoli  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  tracing  one  up 
just  when  he  wanted  him.  He  finally 
found  an  old  priest  with  whom  he  was 
somewhat    acquainted —as   much  so  as  a 
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person  among  them  generally  gets  to  be 
with  one  of  another  rank  or  caste. 
Curious  to  know  what  was  wanted  of 
him,  the  priest  inquired  if  any  of  the 
young  chief's  relatives  were  ill.  Pola- 
vali  replied  in  the  negative,  adding  that 
he  wanted  him  for  a  special  purpose 
and  that  he  would  be  suitably  rewarded 
for  his  services.  The  promise  of  reward 
satisfied  him  and  the  priest  asked  no 
more  questions,  but  obeyed  the  request 
to  follow  where  Polavali  led,  all  the 
time  keeping  at  a  considerable  distance 
awa}'  without  losing  sight  of  his  guide. 

That  no  suspicion  might  be  aroused 
regarding  his  peculiar  mission,  Polavoli 
moved  along  toward  the  shore  of  the 
island  and  then  followed  the  water's 
edge  as  though  about  to  go  on  a  fish- 
ing excursion.  His  destination  point 
was  the  curious  cavern  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  rock  near  the  shore. 
When  he  reached  it,  finding  no  one 
else  near,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
priest. 

Assuming  an  air  of  deep  earnestness 
and  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  the  young 
chief  stepped  into  the  water  and  bade 
the  priest  follow.  A  strange  request, 
thought  the  latter,  somewhat  suspicious 
of  the  young  man's  intentions.  Swim- 
ming out  to  a  point  opposite  the  sub- 
merged entrance  to  the  cavern,  Polavali 
told  the  priest  to  dive  after  him  three 
times  the  length  of  his  body  and  then 
raise  his  head  to  the  surface.  A  startl- 
ing request!  But  he  mast  obey,  he 
realized,  though  trembling  already  with 
terror.  Polavali  made  a  plunge  under 
the  overhanging  ledge  of  rock  and 
entered  the  cavern.  The  priest  hesi- 
tated in  fear,  at  a  great  loss  to  under- 
stand what  it  all  meant.  Surely,  thought 
he,  this  strange  fellow  practices  more 
mysterious  enchantments  than  he  him- 
self ever  dreamed   of! 


Finding  that  his  leader  did  not 
appear  above  the  water  in  time  to  re- 
plenish his  lungs  with  air,  he  was 
perplexed  and  horrified.  Had  he  will- 
fully drowned  himself,  or  was  he  some 
supernatural  creature  that  lived  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  luring  him  away  to 
destruction'  In  abject  terror  he  turned 
to  the  shore  and  sought  to  flee. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  chief  was 
waiting  patiently  within  the  cave  for 
the  appearance  of  the  priest.  Polavali 
shouted  for  his  man  to  come  to  him, 
but  the  muffled  sound  from  the  cave 
seemed  to  the  priest  to  issue  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  only  tended  to 
hasten  the  retreat. 

Suspecting  what  was  the  matter, 
Polavali  emerged  from  the  cave  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  entered,  and 
called  to  the  fear-stricken  priest  to 
come  to  him,  assuring  him  that  he  had 
no  evil  intentions.  This  time  he 
ordered  the  priest  to  enter  first,  and  he 
followed  close  at  his  heels. 

When  inside  the  hollow  rock  the 
young  chief  requested  the  priest  to  be 
seated  on  the  sand. 

"Swear  to  me  by  the  holy  tooi-tonga 
that  you  will  obey  me  and  keep  secret 
what  I  shall  reveal  to  you,"  demanded 
Polavali. 

The  priest  with  uplifted  hands 
solemnly  promised  to  obey  in  silence. 
Then  the  whole  plot  was  related  to 
him  and  he  was  told  what  part  he  was 
expected  to  perform  in  order  to  thwart 
the  purpose  of  the  plotters.  All  he 
was  to  do  was  to  make  the  prediction 
to  the  gre-^t  chief  Paunga  that  some 
evil  was  liable  to  befall  him  at  a  certain 
time,  and  warn  him  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  foul  pluy.  This  was  a  very 
acceptable  mission  for  the  priest,  as  it 
furnished  him  an  opportunity  to  gain 
favor     with     the     great      chief     by     his 
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prophecy  being  verified.  It  was  very 
seldom  the  prognostications  he  made 
did  come  to  pass,  as  they  were  usually 
merely  founded  upon  his  own  forced 
imagination.  Now  that  he  had  some 
foundation  of  truth  upon  which  to  base 
his  predictions,  he  felt  hopeful  that  he 
should  be  able  to  establish  his  loyalty 
to  the  king  as  well  as  his  claim  to 
being  a  prophet. 

Polav all's  object  in  bringing  to  his 
aid  the  services  of  the  priest  was  to 
avoid  suspicion  resting  upon  him,  as  it 
likel}'  would  should  he  undertake  to 
inform  the  king  personally  of  the 
threatening  danger.  The  priest  would 
not  be  suspected,  as  he  would  have  no 
object  in  plotting  against  the  king,  for 
were  he  to  succeed,  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him. 

The  harvest  season  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  a  great  feast  in  addition  to 
the  customary  thanksgiving  ceremony. 
The  latter  is  merely  an  offering  of  some 
of  the  earliest  matured  yams  to  the 
gods.  A  number  of  men  procure  poles, 
to  each  of  which  they  attach  a  bunch  of 
yams.  With  two  men  holding  each 
pole,  one  at  either  end,  they  proceed  in 
a  long  procession  to  the  grave  of  one 
of  their  departed  spiritual  rulers,  called 
the  tooi-tonga,  and  there  deposit  their 
offerings  with  much  ceremony.  Speeches 
are  also  made,  in  which  the  orators 
return  thanks  for  the  bountiful  harvest. 
The  personage  known  as  the  tooi- 
tonga  is  regarded  as  being  very  sacred. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  gods,  and  is  so  holy  that  none  dare 
stand  in  his  presence.  He  lives  by 
himself,  as  no  one  is  worthy  to  adminis- 
ter to  his  wants.  He  must  be  addressed 
in  a  different  language  to  that  com- 
monly in  use  on  account  of  his  sacred 
character.      Formerly  the  tooi-tonga  was 


the  chief  ruler  of  the  islands,  and  the 
right  CO  thus  rule  descended  from  father 
to  son.  But  it  sometimes  happened, 
as  it  often  does  among  other  people, 
that  the  ability  to  rule  was  not  always 
inherited  by  the  one  who  was  heir  to 
the  position,  and  so  other  men  more 
capable  of  governing  arose  to  power 
and  usurped  the  kingly  position  by 
force.  So  the  tooi-tonga  is  now  only 
recognized  as%  spiritual  ruler,  and  while 
regarded  with  so  much  veneration  he 
has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters, 
except  to  preside  at  certain  feasts  or 
celebrations. 

E.  F.  T. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

I  had  no  patience  with  my  neighbor's  child, 

So  rude,  mischievous  was  he  every  day. 

And  how  he'd  vex  me  with  his  pranks  most  wild! 

Impatiently  I'd  bid  him  "run  away." 

Little  cared  I  if  he  were  good  or  bad 

Did  he  keep  off  my  ground,  out  of  my  sight; 

I  would  not  morally  assist  the  lad 

To  help  him  leave  the  wrong  or  find  the  right; 

How  little  did  it  seem  to  matter  then, 

Whether  he  went  the  way  of  right  or  wrong, 

How  much  he  learned  the  evil  way  of  men, 

Or  e'en  was  lost  amid  the  evil  throng  1 

What  cared  I  how  he  grew  up,  what  became 

Of  this  mischievous  boy,  my  neighbor's  child. 

To  height  of  honor  or  to  depths  of  shame, 

To  shrines  of  virtue  or  by  sin  defiled  I 

Alas,  if  I  had  known  the  part  he'd  play  ! 

Alas,  could  I  have  foreseen  what  he'd  be, 

I  would  have  striven  to  teach  him  the  right  way, 

I  would  have  given  half  eternity  ! 

But  0,  alas  I  we're  selfish  at  the  best, 

And  we  may  ne'er  undo  the  wrong  we've  done. 

Time  turns  the  tables,  you  may  judge  the  rest. 

My  child  is  wedded  to  my  neighbor's  son. 

Annie  G.  Lauritzen. 


Take  the  wisest  man  in  the  world, 
and  give  him  credit  for  what  he  does 
know,  charge  his  account  with  what  he 
doesn't  know,  and  you  will  make  him 
a  hopeless  insolvent. 
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THE  PLATONIC  FRIENDS. 

CHAPIER   II. 
(CONCUTDED  FROM  PAGE  82.) 

Jane  could  not  understand  why  her 
Platonic  friend  laughed  so.  She  had 
never  seen  the  sober,  self-contained 
Cataline  laugh  so  heartily  before.  She 
considered  his  explosive  guffaws  ex- 
tremely unbecoming,  and  especially  at 
such  a  time,  just  as  he  was  pleading  a 
hopeless  cause.  Her  expressive  coun- 
tenance gathered  indignation  and  re- 
sentment. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hope,  for  the  life  of  me 
I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at. 
Some  people  (here  an  indignant  toss  of 
the  rebellious,  curly  head)  will  laugh  at 
the  most  serious  things.  For  my  part, 
I  consider  it  exceedingly  sacrilegious 
to  laugh  so  at  marriage." 

Still  the  strident  laugh  from  Cata- 
line's  hitherto  unexpressive  lips.  Tears 
began  to  run  down  his  cheeks,  and  his 
merriment  subsided,  though  he  still 
looked  happy  beyond  description. 

"You  dear,  unsophisticated  little 
witch!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before? 
I  am  determined " 

"Here,  no  liberties,  sirl"  sharply  in- 
terposed the  severe  damsel.  "I  never 
allow  a  young  man  to  put  his  arm 
about  me.  Now  that  you  are  at  a 
proper  distance,  just  kindly  explain 
your  most  unaccountable  conduct." 

At  this  juncture  Cataline  explained, 
with  due  ecstacies.  that  Jane  still  had 
her  agency,  even  though  her  father  had 
said  "Yes."  He  was  astonished,  he 
said,  that  a  girl  of  her  independence 
and  spirit  should  tamely  acquiesce  to 
conditions,  affecting  her  own  welfare, 
which  were  made  by  others.  "  And  as 
for  the  father  part,"  he  continued,  "I 
asked  your  father  long  ago  if  he  were 
willing  for  me  to  visit  his  daughter  to 
which  I   received  a  more  willing    'Yes,'   | 


I'll  warrant  than  that  scrub  of  a 
Harker  did.  " 

This  cool  confidence  exasperated  Jane. 
Her  independence  really  did  begin  to 
assert  itself  now,  as  Cataline  discovered 
to  his  sorrow. 

"Mr.  Hope,  you  can  just  travel  1  I 
feel  insulted.  You  sit  here  and  reprove 
me  for  my  lack  of  spirit  and  indepen- 
dence, because  forsooth  my  views  don't 
happen  to  coincide  with  yours.  And 
as  for  judgment  in  this  matter,  you  are 
not  my  criterion  between  myself  and 
'that  scrub  of  a  Harker,'  as  you  so  in- 
decently term  that  young  gentleman. 
What  if  I  prefer  James  to  you?  You 
must  remember  that  I  have  not  lost  my 
agency,  that  I  should  not  tamely  ac- 
quiesce to  conditions  made  by  others 
concerning  my  own  welfare.  I  act  in 
accordance  with  your  own  words  by 
giving  judgment  now,  and  informing 
you,  sir,  that  I  prefer  Mr.  Harker  to 
3"our  over-confident  self." 

At  once  Cataline  became  subdued  and 
earnest. 

"  "I  feel  convinced,  Miss  Mardeen,  that 
your  father  has  not  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Harker's  reputation.  He  is  a  liber- 
tine; though  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
lion  in  society.  These  two  conditions 
often  go  together.  You  feel  flattered 
by  his  apparent  deference  and  respect 
toward  yourself.  Obviously  he  cher- 
ishes the  most  tender  regard  and  gal- 
lantry for  your  sex,  while  underneath  his 
smooth,  hypocritical  surface  he  is  a 
corrupt,  scheming  villain." 

"That's  the  way  with  you  men. 
With  all  your  certainty  that  we  women 
talk  each  other  down  in  cases  of 
rivalry — as  I  have  so  often  heard  it  un- 
justly asserted — you  can  outdo  us  in 
maligning  where  it  is  your  interest  so 
to  do. " 

Now    Cataline    was   the  one   insulted. 
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Taking  his  hat,  he   made  the  remark   in 

a  sorrowful  tone   that  if   Miss    Mardeen 

looked  upon  him  in  that  light  he  would 

no  longer  force  his  friendship  or  advice 

upon  her,  and  left. 

Wh}'     did    Jane     indulge    m    such    a 

frenzy     of    tears    at     this    unlocked    for 

climax?     You   may  say    it    was    because 

her    pride    was    injured;     I    sa}'    it    was 

because    she    loved    Cataline    truly    and 

deeply,   and  she  hardly  realized   it  until 

he  seemed  gone  beyond  recall. 
*****  **  * 

Jane  did  not  see  her  quondam 
suitor  for  months.  She  was  invulner- 
able to  all  pleasantries  which  her 
heartless  brothers,  sisters,  and  acquaint- 
ances flung  at  her  concerning  "Cataline 
Hope's  downfall,  and  why  wasn't  he 
her  Platonic  friend  now?  Why  did  she 
always,  while  seated  at  the  organ,  play 
'Whispering  Hope?'  She  certainly 
looked   as  if  the  last  hope  had  fled.  " 

Her  father  was  the  only  one  who 
seemed  to  divine  rightly  what  her  feel- 
ings were.  He  had  an  earnest,  affec- 
tionate talk  with  her.  Without  probing 
too  deeply  into  her  sore  heart,  he 
elicited  the  fact  from  his  daughter  that 
she  and  Cataline  had  disagreed;  that 
he  had  insulted  her,  then  slie  him. 
Then,  in  her  usual  manner,  she  flew  off 
into  a  bitter  harangue  against  her 
faulty  self. 

"I  am  very,  ver}'  sorry,  my  daughter. 
Cataline  is  the  finest  young  man  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  1  felt  assured  that 
he  was  your  future  husband.  I  was  not 
so  favorably  impressed  by  Harker — 
though  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
him.  He  may  be  as  fine  a  man  as 
Cataline.  I  confess  my  opinions  are 
often  dictated  by  pure  prejudice.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  your  little  whim  of  Plato- 
nic friendship  was  more  than  a  whim 
on    Cataline's    part,     and    that    Cataline 


would  hold  his  own  against  Mr. 
Harker,  I  told  the  latter  that  he  might 
call  on  you,  though  he  must  not  indulge 
in  hopes,  as  you  already  had  a  suitor 
whose  claims  were  established.  Insult- 
ing language  is  apt  to  deal  love  an 
ugly  blow.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see 
what  cause  you  had  for  discharging 
Cataline  so  summarily,  if  he  said  no 
more  than  you  have  reported  to  me. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  Mr. 
Harker's  character,  and  I  believe  he  is. 
But  you  should  at  least  have  given  him 
credit  for  sincerity.  The  only  thing 
for  you  to  do,  dear,  is  to  write  an 
apology. " 

"Never!"  independence  asserting  it- 
self again. 

After  persuasions  from  her  father, 
Jane  consented  to  write  the. apology  he 
advised,  in  a  week  or  two,  and  here 
Father  Mardeen  let  the  matter  rest. 

James  Harker  became  constantly 
more  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  He 
was  the  essence  of  gallantry  and  cour- 
tesy. Very  few  men  could  boast  the 
handsome  bearing  and  features  which 
he  possessed.  Truth  to  say,  Jane  felt 
rather  flattered  and  pleased  at  his  atten- 
tions. It  was  a  new  and  pleasing  sen- 
sation to  have  this  modern  Beau  Brum- 
mel  dangling  at  her  heels;  and  to  have 
all  the  girls—  regular  acknowledged 
belles,  too — casting  envious  glances  at 
her  unpretentious  self.  She  learned 
now  for  the  first  time  that  her  denial  to 
Cataline  of  girls  talking  each  other 
down  in  cases  of  rivalry  was  unwar- 
ranted, for  on  all  sides  floating  rumors 
reached  her  of  how  this  girl  said  that 
"she  always  admired  James  Harker  till 
he  showed  his  lack  of  taste  by  falling 
in  love  with  that  unpopular  Jane  Mar- 
deen;" of  how  that  girl  said,  "Well, 
the  mystery  to  her  was  that  any  gentle- 
man of  Mr.   Harker's   polish  and  attain- 
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ments  could  drop  all  his  former  willing 
sweethearts  for  this  little,  severe-look- 
ing dowdy  of  a  Quaker,  this  little  Puri- 
tan, who  eschewed  all  personal  adorn- 
ment, and  didn't  seem  to  recognize 
honor  when  it  was  conferred,  as  it 
certainly  was  by  Mr.   Marker." 

The  writer  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  reason  why  "that  little, 
dowdy  Quaker"  was  admired  and 
noticed  now  by  this  lion,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  former  smiling,  befrizzled 
companions,  was  because  she  did  not 
lay  siege  to  his  hand  and  heart,  as 
some  young  ladies  did  only  too  evi- 
dentl}'.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so 
reserved  that  Mr.  Harker  each  day 
found  new  zest  in  pursuing  his 
conquest. 

Finally  they  became  engaged.  Strange 
to  say,  Jane  did  not  experience  the 
serenit}'  and  happiness  over  this  event 
that  she  ought  to  feel  if  he  were  her 
heaven-chosen  companion. 

Now  she  wrote  that  note  of  apology 
to  her  former  lover.  "He  can't  accuse 
me  of  trying  to  recall  him,"  she  said 
proudly  as  she  firmly  sealed  the  note, 
"now  that  I  am  engaged  to  another. 
He  will  see  here  that  I  apologize  most 
humbly  and  sincerely,  after  which  I 
tell  him,  with  unshaken  pen,  that  I  am 
promised  to  marry  James  Harker.  Oh! 
misery!"  she  exclaims,  throwing  her- 
self in  abandonment  onto  the  sofa, 
"what  dreadful  foreboding  is  this 
hanging  over  me!  1  wonder  if  what 
Cataline  said  concerning  James  on  that 
fatal  evening  is  possibly  true!  It  can't 
be!  It  can't  be!  I  have  never  seen  a 
token  in  James  which  would  warrant 
such  a  belief." 

Again  how  unsophisticated  Jane  was 
showing  herself.  She  was  particularly 
keen-sighted  aud  decisive  in  some  re- 
spects.     In   this   matter    she    was    pecu- 


liarly blind  and  uncertain.  Had  she 
gone  to  her  dear  father  and  confided  in 
full,  a  way  would  have  been  proposed 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Well,  it's  too  late  now  for  retrac- 
tion," she  said  in  despair.  "Everyone 
considers  it  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  desirable  match  for  me.  Why 
shouldn't  I?" 

She  had  a'ways  prayed  for  guidance 
in  marriage,  but  somehow  or  other 
this  contemplated  union  had  slipped 
in  upon  her  without  her  having  the 
assurance  of  divine  approval,  which 
she  always  felt  when  her  thoughts 
dwelt  on  Cataline. 

A  sort  of  glamour  was  over  her  when- 
ever she  was  in  Mr.  Harker's  pleasing 
presence.  She  had  read  of  love  and 
romance.  "Surely  this  was  love  and 
romance!"  All  life  seemed  rosy  when 
she  was  with  her  promised  husband, 
and  yet  it  seemed  hollow  and  false  the 
instant  he  was  gone. 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged 
heaven  with  an  earnestness  she  had 
never  before  felt  in  prayer,  that 
something  would  intervene  and  break 
off  this  match,  if  he  were  not  the  hus- 
band of  which  heaven  would  approve. 
Then  she  felt  restful  and  contented. 

Something    had     -ilready     intervened, 
I  though  she  was  not  conscious  of   it  yet. 

"Come  here,  my  daughter,"  her 
father  said  in  a  serious  tone  a  few  days 
later.      "I  have  bad  tidings." 

Instinctively  she  felt  that  her  prayer 
was  answered,  and  that  she  was  free 
from  that  man  whom  she  had  admired 
so  ardently  and  yet  mistakenl}'. 

"Speak  right  out,  father.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  be  disillusioned  concerning 
Mr.    Harker." 

Mr.  Mardeen  looked  surprised  and 
gratified,  and  went  on  to  tell  his  daugh- 
ter    that     Cataline's     account     of      Mr. 
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Harker's  character  was  only  too  true. 
That  Mr.  Harker  had  kept  his  career 
pretty  well  in  concealment  until  lately, 
when  his  sm  had  cropped  out  in  their 
vicinity. 

"Your  acquaintance,  Tildy  Dupont, 
is  his  victim,  for  he  has   betrayed   her." 

Jane  never  expected  a  different  sequel 
than  this  to  Tildy's  weak  sense  of 
morality  and  her  frivolities.  But  she 
was  suddenly  haunted  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  she  could  have  averted 
this  transgression  had  she  felt  kinder 
.toward  the  poor,  fallen  girl  and  talked 
with  her  instead  of  talking  against  her. 
How  her  cheeks  burned  when  she 
thought  of  that  last  talk  with  Cataline. 
"He  will  think  me  hard  and  cruel. 
I  fear  I  am  completely  dethroned  from 
his  favor  now. " 

Mr.  Harker  had  the  effrontery  to  call 
on  Jane  that  evening,  not  knowing, 
however,  that  she  had  learned  of  his 
corruption.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
transcribe  to  paper  the  scathing  rebuke 
he  received  at  Jane's  hands.  Never 
before  had  he  seen  eyes  flash  such  fire; 
never  before  had  he  felt  so  insufficient 
and  sinful.  He  quailed  before  her 
righteous  indignation  and  trembled  like 
an  aspen.  She  talked  with  a  magnetic 
thrilling  power  which  humbled  him  to 
the  very  dust.  He  wept  bitter  tears  of 
repentance,  and  promised  to  make  repa- 
ration as  far  as  possible,  by  marrying 
his  victim  and  striving  in  the  future  to 
do  right. 

The  following  day  Jane  called  on 
Tildy  Dupont  and  had  a  long,  earnest 
talk  with  her.  It  was  some  time  after 
Jane  had  arrived  at  Tildy's  home  before 
the  bewilderment  and  alarm  on  the  face 
of  the  latter  was  replaced  b}'  any  de- 
gree of  security.  She  thought,  she 
afterward  told^Jane,  that  the  latter  had 
come    to    shoot    her.       "I    know    that    I 


should  have  to  shoot  the  girl,  or  more 
likely  the  man  in  the  case,  under 
similar  circumstances.  " 

"Nonsense,  you  silly,  weak  girl! 
Don't  talk  that  way  just  as  you  have 
vowed  repentance.  It  takes  great 
strength  to  repent  properly.  So  you 
must  not  give  way  to  any  such  foolish, 
weak  ideas  again  or  you'll  lose  your 
hold  on  repentance." 

It  was  only  after  she  had  thus  done 
what  she  could  to  patch  up  the  un- 
savory case  that  Jane  felt  at  all  easy  in 
her  conscience. 

Summer  rolled  away  and  winter  came 
once  more.  Jane  was  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  at  the  thoughts  of  her 
deliverance;  for  she  felt  that  death 
would  have  been  preferable  to  marriage 
with  a  libertine. 

Now  she  is  not  the  lively,  indepen- 
dent girl  she  was  of  old.  The  beautiful 
curve  of  her  mouth,  which  before 
appeared  almost  impudent,  now  has 
deepened  into  a  tender,  pensive  droop, 
sorrowful  to  see.  Her  soulful  eyes 
before  looked  so  direct  and  searching; 
now  they  have  a  far-away,  sad  and 
dreamy  expression.  Her  curls  no 
longer  have  that  stiff  and  well-controlled 
appearance;  instead  they  droop  de- 
jectedly over  her  bowed   head. 

On  one  particular  evening,  about  a 
year  after  "her  escape,"  as  she  termed 
it,  our  heroine  sat  by  the  fireside 
thoughtfully  smelling  a  bunch  of  house- 
roses.  Cataline  had  sent  them  that 
afternoon.  She  knew  that  he  would  soon 
follow. 

Harkl  there  is  his  stead}',  well-known 
footstep  now!  She  opens  the  door 
calmly,  as  of  old,  and  he  enters.  The 
pale  looks  of  each  testifies  to  the  other 
what  each  one  has  suffered.  He  spoke, 
though.  as  if  no  interruption  had 
occurred  in  his  visits. 
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"Bring  out  the  walnuts,  dear.  How 
cm  we  indulge  in  our  critical  disser- 
tations without  the  walnuts?" 

Out  come  the  good  old  walnuts  from 
the  cupboard,  and  down  the  lovers  sit 
in  the  good,  old  fashion  by  the  fire. 

But  what  has  come  over  the  maiden? 
Strange  to  say,  she  cannot  talk  this 
evening.  Cataline  does  all  the  talking 
this  time.      Jane  is  distant  and  subdued. 

Finally  he  makes  this  sally,  "I  say, 
Miss  Jane,  you  are  strangely  cool  for  a 
Platonic  friend. " 

"Don't  you  ever  mention  Platonic 
friend  again,"  fiercely;  then  tears  and 
sobs  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent,  strong-minded  damsel. 

Explanations  ensue,  in  which  she  is 
so  weak  and  contrite  that  he  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  support  her.  This 
time  she  does  not  resent  it  as  a  libert}'. 

"Janie,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
why  I  came  here  this  evening,  so  you 
may  as  well  set  the  day  at  once,  my 
darling;  and  mind,  it  must  not  be 
outside  of  next  week,"   he   added. 

So  they  were  married   next  week. 

Xanthippe. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 


(By  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  U.  Y.  Academy.) 

The  Dove. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing subjects  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom are  the  birds.  Their  beautiful 
plumage,  graceful  movements  and  in- 
spiring songs  combine  to  charm  even 
the  least  susceptible  among  us.  Of  the 
almost  numberless  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens  let  us  consider  the  dove,  a  bird 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  its 
graceful  form  and  the  delicate  harmony 
of  its  modest  colorings.  Its  soft,  loud 
coo    is    one  of    the  pleasant   intimations 


of  approaching  spring.  In  a  wild  state 
there  exists  a  certain  uniformity  in  size 
and  plumage,  the  most  common  color 
being   bluish  gray. 

The  species  of  the  dove  are  very 
numerous,  there  being  three  hundred  or 
more.  They  occur  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  live  on  grain,  seeds 
of  different  kinds,  and  tender  plants, 
and  some,  near  the  seashore,  live  on 
molluscs  and  other  small  animals. 

Their  nests  they  build  in  holes,  some 
in  hollow  trees  and  some  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Not  much  care  is 
taken  in  their  construction.  A  few 
dry  sticks  put  together  forming  a  flat 
surface  is  all  they  require.  On  this 
they  lay  two  pretty  white  eggs.  They 
breed  every  month  except  in  very  cold 
weather.  The  male  and  female  both 
take  part  in  incubation.  They  continue 
faithful  to  each  other  from  year  to  year. 

Doves  live  together  in  large  num- 
bers, and  frequently  migrate  in  a  body 
when  the  supply  of  food  becomes 
scarce.  A  flock  of  these  travelers  on 
the  wing  is  an  impressing  sight.  The 
light  of  the  sun  at  such  times  is 
darkened  as  if  a  storm  were  coming  on, 
and  the  sound  made  by  their  wings  may 
be  compared  to  the  rushing  of  a  tor- 
nado. When  they  alight  they  fre- 
quently pile  on  one  another  to  a  great 
depth.  Trees  are  broken  down  on 
which  they  rest.  The  country  is  soon 
cleared  of  everything  that  is  edible. 

Audubon,  the  great  ornithologist, 
estimated  that  a  single  flock  of  these 
birds  which  he  saw  in  flight  comprised 
about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  that  food  required  for  such  a  host 
would  be  nearly  nine  million  bushels 
per  day. 

The  dove  belongs  to  the  class  called 
the  scratchers;  of  these  very  few  are 
adapted  for  flying.      The  dove,  however. 
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is  a  most  notable  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  but  few  birds  are  so  swift  on 
the  wing.  Mr.  Audubon  says  that  he 
has  killed  pigeons  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  with  their  crops  full  of 
rice,  which  must  have  been  gathered  on 
the  fields  of  Georgia  or  South  Caro- 
lina— places  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
miles  away.  Experiments  have  been 
made  which  prove  that  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  pigeon  will  in  twelve  hours 
decompose  a  grain  of  rice.  These  birds 
must  thus  have  traveled  faster  than  the 
fastest  express  train.  It  is  said  that 
they  fly  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per 
minute. 

Pigeons  have  been  domesticated  by 
man  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
very  many  varieties  exist  known  as 
fancy  pigeons.  They  are  carefully 
tended  by  persons  who  understand  the 
work.  In  London  many  people  are 
engaged  in  this  occupation.  A  high 
price  is  paid  for  such  fancy  pigeons  as 
are  deemed  most   perfect    of   their  kind. 

The  carrier  pigeon  has  proved  itself 
of  great  service  in  bearing  messages 
from  one  place  to  another.  Especially 
was  this  benefit  felt  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electric  telegraph.  Know- 
ing that  these  birds  would  always  go 
straight  home  when  liberated  at  a  dis- 
tanc,  travelers  used  to  take  several  with 
them  on  their  journeys,  and  after  hav- 
ing fastened  a  note  to  the  dove's  wing 
or  foot  would  turn  the  bird  loose.  It 
would  immediately  rise  in  the  air, 
make  several  circular  sweeps,  as  if  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  its  home, 
then  shoot  off  like  an  arrow.  On  some 
occasions  they  have  been  known  to  ffv 
one  hundred  miles  in  one  hour.  How- 
ever, this  speed  could  not  be  kept  up 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  dove  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history    has    been    associated    with    the 


idea  of  messenger.  It  was  the  dove 
that  brought  the  glad  news  to  Noah 
that  land  was  again  appearing  out  of 
the  water.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  the  Savior  at  the  time  of  His 
baptism. 

In  Christian  art  the  dove  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Purity  is 
symbolized  by  a  white  dove.  Holding 
an  olive  branch,  it  is  an  emblem  of 
peace.  When  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  a  dying  saint  or  martyr  it  represents 
the  human  soul  purified  by  suffering. 
Jennie  Jorgensen. 


ANTIETAM. 

With  most  readers  as  with  most 
artists,  battles  are  a  favorite  subject. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  younger 
readers,  and  especially  true  of  boys: 
not  that  there  are  many  who  rejoice  in 
scenes  of  blood  and  strife,  or  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  slaughter  of  men  by 
their  fellow-men  (I  hope  I  have  no 
readers  of  a  temper  so  sanguinary); 
but  there  is  something  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  contest  between  rival  hosts — 
with  all  its  exciting  incidents,  its  swift 
action,  its  instances  of  skill  and  courage, 
and  lastly  its  importance  on  the  world's 
future — that  rarely  fails  to  arouse  an 
interest  which  few  other  topics  can 
equal.  No  American  youth,  for  in- 
stance, ever  wearies  of  the  perusal  of 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution;  nearly 
everybody  enjoys  the  story  of  Napo- 
leon's campaigns  and  of  Caesar's  victo- 
ries; and  as  year  by  year  the  heroes  of 
our  own  great  Civil  War  are  passing 
over  the  river  of  death  which  separates 
men  in  moitality  from  eternity,  interest 
in  their  campaigns  and  fights  grows 
steadily  in  the  minds    of   those  who   for 
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even   a    moment    try    to    realize    the    re- 
sults of  that  tremendous  conflict. 

It  is  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
stubbornly  fought  contests  of  that  war 
that  is  here  illustrated — the  battle  of 
Antielam,  which  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  September  17,  1862. 
General  Lee,  the  Confederate  chieftain, 
was  boldly  crowding  his  way  into 
northern  territory,  and  up  to  this  time 
fortune  had  seemed  to  favor  his  cause. 
Early  in  the  month  he  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland,  his  great  lieu- 
tenant Jackson  having  gone  to  capture 
and  make  sure  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  to 
be  begun  from  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
when  these  two  divisions  of  the 
Southern  army  should  have  united  at 
that  point.  Meantime  McClellan  had 
again  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  powers  as  a  warrior  and 
tactician,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as 
an  organizer  of  troops  he  was  without 
a  superior.  His  popularity  and  execu- 
tive skill  soon  reorganized  the  Federal 
army,  and  his  men  were  again  filled 
with  martial  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
He  took  the  field  against  the  brilliant 
Lee,  whom  he  had  before,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully, encountered.  By  good  for- 
tune he  came  accidentally  into  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  order  of  march, 
which  gave  him  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage. Yet  he  improved  his  oppor- 
tunity but  poorly.  He  knew  his  army 
outnumbered  Lee's,  two  to  one,  yet  he 
followed  along  leisurely,  apparently 
waiting  for  he  knew  not  what.  He  was 
aware  that  Jackson  with  25,000  men 
was  at  the  Potomac  but  expecting 
every  hour  to  rejoin  Lee,  yet,  after 
bringing  the  latter  fairly  to  bay,  he 
waited  a  whole  day  before  opening  the 
engagement.       Harper's     Ferry     in    the 


meantime  was  being  surrendered;  and 
McClellan's  delay  gave  opportunity  tor 
some  of  Lee's  detached  troops  to 
arrive. 

Nevertheless,  the  Confederates'  con- 
dition was  desperate.  They  had  taken  a 
strong  position  behind  Antietam  Creek, 
but  their  number  was  only  40,000,  half 
of  them  in  rags,  and  thousands  having 
marked  their  march  with  bare  and 
bleeding  feet.  McClellan  had  80,000 
men.  At  early  dawn  the  fight  began 
with  an  impetuous  rush  by  Hooker's 
command  upon  the  Confederate  left. 
Jackson  was  driven  back  into  the 
woods,  where  his  reserves,  lying  be- 
hind ledges  of  rock,  opened  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  Union  troops.  In  the 
short  engagement  in  this  quarter  both 
antagonists  were  nearly  destroyed,  and 
when  the  surviving  fragments  were 
called  off,  great  rows  of  slain  showed 
where  the  valor  of  both  blue  and  gray 
had  gone  down  in  death.  On  the  Con- 
federate side  reinforcements  soon  came 
up,  and  then  the  Federals  received 
similar  support.  As  each  new  corps 
came  on  the  field  the  tide  of  battle 
turned,  and  in  its  frequent  ebb  and  flow 
it  left  the  ground  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying  men.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Burnside  forced  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  which  had 
been  designated  in  the  previous  order 
of  battle  as  the  point  from  which  to 
break  the  enenn's  right;  but  his  suc- 
cess here  was  no  more  complete  than 
was  Lee's  in  repulsing  the  desperate 
attack  upon  his  left.  The  day  closed 
with  both  combatants  still  upon  the 
bloody  field;  and  the  next  day  neither 
seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  struggle. 
The  next  night  Lee  retired  across  the 
Potomac,  so  that  the  battle  which  had 
seemed  so  indecisive,  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  crushing  defeat;     it  overthrew 
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his  fond  hope  of  invading  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  hope  which  he  again  enter- 
tained at  a  later  time,  and  which  was 
at  last  finally  extinguished  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  entered  upon  his  retreat, 
and  McClellan,  again  inconceivably 
slow,  was  six  weeks  in  following  him 
across  the  Potomac.  On  the  7th  of 
November  McClellan  was  superseded  by 
Burnside  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac. 


niNES  OF  SOAP. 

The  wonderful  natural  soap  mines  at 
Owen's  Lake,  California,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  following  theory,  which  has 
been  advanced  by  a  well-known 
Western  scientist:  The  water  of  the 
lake  contains  a  strong  solution  of  both 
borax  and  soda.  In  the  water  a  curious 
species  of  grub  breeds  by  millions. 
These  grubs  go  through  their  various 
transformations,  and  finally  emerge  as 
short-winged,  heavy-bodied  flies,  very 
fat  and  oily.  They  live  but  a  few  days, 
dying  and  falling  into  the  lake  in  such 
numbers  as  to  be  frequently  washed 
ashore  in  layers  more  than  a  foot 
thick.  The  oily  substance  of  the  dead 
flies  blends  with  the  alkali  of  the  borax 
and  soda,  and  the  result  is  a  layer  of 
pure  soap,  corresponding  in  thickness 
to  the  drift  stratum  of  the  dead  flies,  a  | 
foot  deep  of  the  flies  making  a  layer  of 
soap  nearly  an  inch  thick.  These 
strata,  repeated  ^ear  after  year,  have 
formed  the  celebrated  "Soap  Banks  of 
Owen's  Lake,"  where  a  large  force  of 
men  has  been  constantly  employed  for 
a  number  of  years. 


Difficulties  are  always  mountains 
till  we  meet  them,  and  mole  hills  when 
we  have  passed  them. 


TITHING  AND  FREE=WILL  OFFERINGS. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  P.\GE  96.) 

Ir  was  not,  however,  until  July  8th, 
1838,  that  the  law  of  tithing  was  fully 
explained;  upon  which  occasion,  in 
answer  to  Joseph's  question,  "O  Lord, 
show  unto  th}'  servants  how  much  thou 
requirest  of  the  properties  of  the  people 
for  a  tithing."  The  answer  given  is  as 
follows:  "Verily  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
require  all  their  surplus  property  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Bi.shop  of 
my  Church  in  Zion;  for  the  building  of 
mine  house  and  for  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  Zion,  and  for  the  Priest- 
hood, and  for  the  debts  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  my  Church. 

"And  this  shall  be  the  beginning  of 
the  tithing  of  my  people.  And  after 
that  those  who  have  thus  been  tithed 
shall  pay  one-tenth  of  all  their  interest 
annually;  and  this  shall  be  a  standing 
law  unto  them  forever  for  my  Holy 
Priesthood,  saith  the   Lord. 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  all  those  who  gather  unto 
the  land  of  Zion  shall  be  tithed  of  all 
their  surplus  properties  and  shall  ob- 
serve this  law  or  they  shall  not  be 
found  worthy  to  abide  among  you. 
And  I  say  unto  you,  if  my  people  ob- 
serve not  this  law  to  keep  it  holy,  and 
by  this  law  sanctify  the  land  of  Zion 
unto  me,  that  my  statutes  and  my  judg- 
ments may  be  kept  thereon,  that  it  may 
be  most  holy,  behold,  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  it  shall  not  be  a  land  of  Zion  unto 
you.  And  this  shall  be  an  ensample 
unto  all  the  Stakes  of  Zion,  even  so. 
Amen. " 

Although  this  revelation  makes  the 
subject  very  plain,  there  has  been  some 
questioning  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tuted this  exact  tenth.  A  tew  narrow- 
minded  and  selfish  persons  have,  as  it 
were,     sought    to    split    hairs    and    they 
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have  figured  so  closely  as  to  make  the 
Lord  a  debtor  to  them,  especially  dur- 
ing some  periods  of  adversity. 

Taking  an  undue  advantage  of  the 
words,  "One  tenth  of  all  their  interest 
annually,"  they  have  construed  the 
same  so  favorably  to  themselves  as  to 
almost  exempt  them  from  the  paying  of 
any  tithing  whatever.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  any  of  the  arguments 
such  persons  use,  for  I  consider  them 
unworthy  of  an  answer. 
^  What  constituted  the  particular  tith- 
ing that  Abraham  paid  to  Melchisedek 
is  not  recorded;  but  the  expression  that 
"he  gave  him  tithes  of  all"  certainly 
indicates  that  he  paid  a  full  tithing; 
and  one  also  that  was  fully  satisfactor}' 
to  this  great  high  priest,  for  he  it  was 
who  at  this  time  ordained  Abraham  to 
the  Priesthood. 

Jacob,  also,  in  making  his  vow  to 
the  Lord,  did  not  talk  of  making  deduc- 
tions of  any  sort,  but  said,  "Of  all  that 
thou  shaft  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  a 
tenth  to  thee. " 

The  covenant  that  Joseph  and  Oliver 
made  with  the  Lord  was  very  similar, 
the  exact  words  being  "Of  all  that  he 
shall  give  us,  we  will  give  a  tenth  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  in  his  Church, 
or  as  he  shall  command."  The  cove- 
nant then  made  was  not  only  binding 
upon  Joseph  and  Oliver,  but  was  to  be 
perpetual;  ^for  says  the  record:  "And 
that  our  children  after  us  shall  remem- 
ber to  observe  this  sacred  and  holy 
covenant,  and  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  chddren  may  know  of  the 
same  we  have  subscribed  our  names  with 
our  own  hands." 

All  Latter-day  Saints  should  consider 
themselves  under  this  covenant,  and 
should  enjoin  it  upon  their  children 
also,  for  as  we  have  already  quoted, 
"All    those    who    observe    not    this    law 


shall  not  be  found  worthy  to  abide 
among  you." 

Seeing  that  a  tenth  of  our  increase, 
as  well  as  our  surplus  property  belongs 
to  the  Lord,  I  hold  that  we  have  no 
right  to  use  that  tenth  or  any  portion 
of  it  for  any  individual  purposes  what- 
ever, no  matter  how  pressing  our  neces- 
sities may  be,  unless  permission  is  given 
by  the  proper  authority. 

The  non-payment  of  tithing  anciently 
was  called  robbery,  and  the  appropria- 
tion to  ourselves  of  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Lord  is  certainly  robbery  today, 
even  though  the  use  of  it  should  be 
considered  as  merely  borrowed,  to  be 
paid  back  at  some  future  time.  True, 
we  are  not  amenable  to  the  law  of  the 
land  in  this  regard,  as  we  would  be  in 
case  we  appropriated  that  to  ourselves 
which  belonged  to  another;  but  we  are 
amenable  to  the  law  of  God,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  will  be  expected  to  answer 
for  any  dereliction  of  our  duty. 

Israel  anciently  was  required  to  make 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  their  tithing:  "When  thou 
hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  '  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase,  then  shalt  thou 
say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  I  have 
brougtit  alway  the  hallowed  things  out 
of  mine  house,  and  also  have  given 
them  unto  the  Levite  and  unto  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless  and  to  the 
widow,  according  to  all  thy  command- 
ments which  thou  hast  commanded  me: 
I  have  not  transgressed  thy  command- 
ments neither  have  I  forgotten  them. 
I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
ing, neither  have  I  taken  away  ought 
thereof  for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given 
ought  thereof  for  the  dead;  hut  I  have 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  and  have  done  according  to  all 
that  thou  hast  commanded  me."  (See 
Deut.   xxvi:   12-14.) 
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Some  may  ask,  Is  not  the  payment  of 
tithing  a  voluntary  act?  To  which  I 
reply,  Most  certainly,  as  every  act  of 
ours  must  be  voluntary  and  without 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  acceptable 
to  God. 

The  judgments  of  the  Almighty  that 
invariably  follow  disobedience  are  not 
used  simply  as  a  compulsory  means  to 
a  future  obedience;  for  in  all  the  eco- 
nomy of  God  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
compulsion.  A  decree  unalterable  has 
gone  forth,  "He  that  is  tithed  shall  not 
be  burned."  Consequently  the  one  who 
observes  this  law  escapes  the  calamity; 
as  the  one  who  observes  other  laws 
which  have  been  given  obtains  eternal 
life,  while  a  neglect  to  observe  these 
laws  precludes  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing to  this  blesssing. 

Punishments,  though  decreed  by  the 
Almighty,  only  follow  neglect  or  diso- 
bedience, and  God  cannot  certainly  be 
held  responsible  for  either  our  neglect 
or  our  disobedience.  All  of  our  acts 
are  voluntary,  whether  of  obedience  or 
disobedience,  and  the  responsibility 
therefore  rests  with  us  alone. 

Because  special  blessings  follow  obe- 
dience, is  God  then  partial?  By  no 
means.  He  could  only  be  so  were  he 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  some  as 
against  others  who  were  equally  worthy. 

The  skeptic,  the  atheist  and  others 
have  thought  they  have  discovered  this 
partiality,  and  have  used  arguments  in 
keeping  therewith  as  weapons  against 
God.  But  their  arguments  fall  to  the 
ground,  because  they  are  not  based 
upon  truth.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  stamps  upon 
Deity  the  impress  of  divinity  it  is  the 
principle  of  eternal  justice  and  equity 
so  plainly  manifest  in  all  of  His  works 
as  well  as  His  words. 

Having  as  we  believe   proven   beyond 


question  that  the  law  of  tithing  is  an 
eternal  principle,  and  one  which  is  co- 
existent with  the  Priesthood  itself,  we 
wish  now  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  disbursement  of  tithing. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Bishop- 
ric alone  should  not  only  collect  the 
tithing  of  the  people,  but  should  dic- 
tate its  disbursement,  for  the  reason,  as 
they  claim,  that  this  duty  is  devolved 
upon  them  e.xclusively.  These  indivi- 
duals further  claim  that  the  higher 
Priesthood  should  not  interfere  at  all  in 
this  matter.  Such  persons  comprehend 
but  very  little  of  the  true  order  of  the 
Priesthood  of  God. 

True,  a  Bishop  is  set  apart  to  the 
administering  of  temporal  things;  but 
who  sets  him  apart  to  this  particular 
duty?  Those  who  hold  the  higher 
Priesthood. 

While  a  first-born  son  of  the  lineage 
of  Aaron  is  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  the 
office  of  Bishop,  yet  he  has  to  be 
anointed  and  ordained  to  this  office  by 
the  Presidency  of  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood  before  he  has  any  authority 
to  officiate  in  that  office.  (Doc.  and 
Gov.   Sec.    fi8:    20.) 

While  a  man  who  has  been  ordained 
a  High  Priest  can  act  in  the  office  of  a 
Bishop  by  virtue  of  his  Priesthood,  yet 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  only 
valid  when  he  is  set  apart  to  the  same 
under  the  hands  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Melchisedek  Priesthood.  (Doc.  and 
Gov.  107:  17.)  Therefore,  we  conclude 
that  all  the  rights  and  powers  are  in  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  have  the 
authority  to  ordain  and  set  apart  to 
this  office  as  well  as  the  Bishops  them- 
selves. 

In  the  case  of  Abraham,  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  To  whom  did 
Abraham  pay  tithes?  To  Melchisedek. 
Who    was   Melchisedek?     A    great  high 
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priest;  a  man  who  was  worthy  to  have 
the  Priesthood  after  the  order  of  the 
Son  of  God  called  after  his  name.  The 
prophet  Alma  says  of  him,  "Now  there 
were  many  before  him,  and  many 
afterwards,  but  none  were  greater." 

The  prophet  Joseph  says  that  'Those 
who  hold  the  fullness  of  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood  stand  as  God  to  give  laws 
to  the  people,  administering  eternal 
lives  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam."  He  says  further  that  "Mel- 
chisedek held  the  keys  and  powers  of 
endless  life."  And  yet  it  is  said  that 
this  man  received  the  tithes  of  Abra- 
ham. But  let  us  come  down  to  our 
own  day.  The  Prophet  Joseph  in- 
quired of  the  Lord,  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1838,  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  tithings  spoken  of  in 
the  revelation  given  ten  days  previous, 
and  received   the  following  answer: 

"Verily  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  time 
is  now  come  that  it  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  a  council  composed  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  my  Church,  and  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  Council,  and  by  my 
High  Council,  and  by  mine  own  voice 
unto  them  saith  the  Lord.  Even  so. 
Amen.  " 

This  certainly  should  set  the  matter 
at  rest;  for  here  is  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  and  the  High  Council  also, 
which  Council  was  composed  of  men 
holding  the  High  Priesthood,  who  in 
connection  with  the  Bishop  and  his 
Council — these  three  presiding  authori- 
ties acting  in  concert — were  empowered 
to  determine  how  the  property  tithings 
named  in  the  revelation  given  on  the 
Sth  of  July  should  be  disposed  of.  In 
addition  to  these,  "And  by  mine  own 
voice,  saith  the  Lord."  Thus  we  see 
that  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself  was 
added  to  this  Council,  making  it  one 
of  the  greatest  importance. 


It  may  be  argued  by  some,  however, 
that  seeing  the  order  of  God  has  now 
been  established,  both  as  to  the  distri- 
bution as  well  as  the  payment  of  tithing, 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
higher  Priesthood  to  concern  them- 
selves in  this  matter.  To  which  I 
answer.  That  so  long  as  the  Mel- 
chisedek Priesthood  remains  upon  the 
earth,  to  it  belongs  the  right  of  presi- 
dency, rule  and  government,  and  the 
dictation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God.  And 
its  privilege  is  to  exercise  this  right  at 
any  time,  in  any  place,  and  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

And  also  to  limit  or  extend  the  use 
of  the  powers  of  the  lesser  Priesthood 
as  they  shall  see  fit  from  time  to  time; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lesser  Priesthood  is  responsible  to  the 
higher  Priesthood  for  all  of  its  acts, 
which  it  could  not  be  if  it  held  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  The  Bishopric  which 
is  the  Presidency  of  the  lesser  Priest- 
hood— and  extensive  as  its  authority 
may  be— is  still  but  an  appendage  to 
the  higher  Priesthood.  (Doc.  and  Cov. 
87:    29;    107:    5,    U.) 

But,  says  one,  does  not  the  revelation 
say  that  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  holds 
certain  keys  and  powers  by  which  to 
administer  in  outward  ordinances,  in- 
cluding temporal  things?  True.  So  do 
Elders,  Seventies  and  High  Priests 
hold  ceitain  keys,  and  though  they  have 
separate  organizations  and  presidents 
appointed  over  the  same,  yet  in  no  one 
instance  is  their  authority  paramount; 
neither  is  the  authority  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  quorums  of  seven- 
ties combined  paramount,  and  cannot 
be  as  long  as  there  can  be  found  higher 
authorities,  such  as  a  quorum  of 
Twelve  or  a  Presidency  of  three. 

Consequently,      although     this    higher 
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authority  calls,  ordains  and  sets  apart 
men  to  act  in  the  various  offices  of  the 
Priesthood,  delegating  to  them  certain 
powers  in  connection  therewith;  and 
while  they  expect  them  to  magnify 
their  several  callings  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  yet  they  do  not  thereby 
yield  their  right  to  dictate  them  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  various 
powers  of  their  respective  callings. 

Joseph  E.    Taylor. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


ARCHIE'S  REVOLT,  OR  THE  BANK  SAFE 
COMBINATION. 


A  Washington's  Birthday  Story. 

It  was  his  mother's  elaborate  prepa- 
rations for  the  usual  holiday  "family 
dinner"  that  had  set  Archie's  thoughts 
upon  the  Indian  fort.  Not  that  the 
two  things  are  suggestive  of  each  other 
in  a  natural  way,  but  the  holiday  of 
course  suggested  Washington,  and 
Washington  suggested  the  story  of  his 
efforts  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War  sug- 
gested the  story  grandma  often  told  of 
the  time  she  lived  in  a  fort,  when  the 
Indians  were  on  the  warpath  in  Dakota, 
and  this  suggested  the  Indian  fort,  or 
rather  the  fort  to  repel  Indians,  which 
he  had  built  up  of  a  multitude  of 
blocks  during  the  morning. 

It  had  tried  the  utmost  of  his 
patience  to  fit  the  spool  loop-holes 
under  the  eaves,  and  to  place  the  broom 
straw  bars  across  the  open  window 
spaces.  Then,  there  were  the  two  can- 
nons to  balance  on  the  tottering  lidge- 
poles,  and  the  narrow-footed  tin  soldiers 
to  place  in  military  position  around  on 
the  roof,  and  inside  the  fort— a  feat 
accomplished  only  after  many  disastrous 
accidents   to   completed    portions  of  the 


edifice.  Now  that  it  was  finished,  the 
doubt  he  had  had  that  it  might 
not  really  be  worth  all  his  trouble  was 
emphatically  settled,  and  he  experienced 
at  present  only  the  self-satisfying  pride 
of  the  successful  military  engineer. 

The  sewing  machine,  drawn  up  to 
face  the  bay  window,  did  itself  proud 
as  a  mountain  pass,  and  its  treadle, 
propped  at  an  even  level,  made  a  safe 
suspension  bridge  over  the  raging  tor- 
rent of  blocks  which  flowed  under  the 
iron  bar,  its  chief  advantage  being  that 
it  could  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  by 
the  trusty  tin  sentinel  stationed  at  the 
near  end,  an  important  item  in  the 
strategic  and  impregnable  position  of 
the  fort. 

After  admiring  his  handiwork  in 
silence  and  alone  for  a  time,  Archie 
began  to  yearn  for  an  audience.  Self- 
appreciation  was  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  outside  praise  was  far 
pleasanter. 

He  glanced  at  Flossie  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  half-impulse  to  wake  her 
up  to  a  contemplation  of  his  achieve- 
ment; but  second  thoughts  prevented 
the  rash  action.  Better  to  have  no 
audience  at  all  than  one  whose  first  act 
would  be  to  attempt  to  add  to  her  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  work  by  taking  it 
apart  piecemeal. 

Besides  Flossie  was  only  three  years 
old,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  in- 
genious defense.  There  was  mamma, 
but  then  she  was  busy,  and  papa  would 
not  he  home  till  three  o'clock — a  long 
time  to  enjoy  his  achievement  by  him- 
self—  even  if  Flossie  permitted  its  exist- 
ence for  that  long. 

A  shame  it  would  be  to  have  that 
temporary  monument  of  engineering 
skill  wasted  upon  only  himself. 

Worth   an   effort     it    was    to    have    its 
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achievement  perpetuated  in  one  other 
mind  at  least. 

With  a  last  admiring  glance  at  his 
fort  and  a  cautious  one  at  Flossie, 
Archie  left  the  room  on  his  important 
quest  for  recognition  and  fame. 

It  won't  take  you  a  minute  to  come 
and  look,  mamma,"  he  said,  coming 
into  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was 
busy  with  her  apple-turnovers  and 
doughnuts  for  tomorrow's  "state  din- 
ner," and  speaking  in  his  logically  con- 
clusive tones.  "It's  the  best  Indian 
fort  I  ever  built,  and  all  I  want  is  just 
to  have  you  look  once  so  that  neither 
of  us  will  have  anything  to  be  sorry  for 
when  I  tear  it  down." 

Archie  had  a  way  of  arguing  facts 
with  an  odd,  old-fashioned  sort  of  logic 
that  was  sometimes  distracting,  but 
more  often  amusing  to  his  auditors, 
whatever  the  effect  poved  to  be.  To 
visitors  his  quaint  speeches  and  ways 
were  a  special  delight,  and  to  offset  the 
tendency  to  self-consciousness  which 
their  notice  was  apt  to  produce  his 
mother  had  set  herself  the  task  of  tak- 
ing him  seriously,  herself,  treating  his 
odd  ways  and  speeches  as  a  matter  of 
course,  thus  diverting  his  own  mind 
from  the  thought  of  their  originality. 
It  was  the  only  way  to  keep  him  from 
spoiling. 

"I'll  come  in  a  moment  then,"  she 
answered  quietly,  taking  the  last  of  the 
dainty,  flake-crusted  turnovers  from  the 
frying-pan  and  placing  it  on  the  heaped 
platter  on  the  hearth.  "Where's  Flos- 
sie— asleep  yet?" 

"I  never  would  have  had  a  fort  built 
if  she'd  been  awake,"  said  Archie.  "I 
didn't  try  to  start  it  till  I  knew  she 
was  on  the  shelf  for  a  good  hour.  I 
know  too  much  for  that." 

"I  thought  I  heard  her  just  now," 
said  his  mother  listening. 


"Then  I  speak  to  be  on  the  spot!" 
exclaimed  Archie,  and  was  about  to 
rush  from  the  room  when  the  sound  of 
a  crash  came  to  them  through  the  hall. 
"Why,  what  can  that  be?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.    Wheeler. 

Archie's  face  had  a  dark  look,  and 
he  hurried  through  the  hall  without 
answering.  At  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  he  stopped  with  an  angry  cry. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  his 
mother,  who  was  close  behind  him;  but 
a  hasty  glance  into  the  room  told  her 
all.  The  low  sofa  upon  which  Flossie 
had  been  curled  up  for  a  nap  was 
vacant,  and  sitting  in  the  bay  window, 
her  plump  cheeks  flushed  from  recent 
slumber,  her  blue  eyes  round  and 
startled  at  her  brother's  outcry,  was  the 
missing  one,  the  tumultuous  heap  of 
blocks  upon  which  she  sat  telling  the 
story  of  the  fort's   annihilation. 

It  was  indeed  a  wreck. 

Crawling  across  the  "suspension 
bridge"  under  the  sewing  machine, 
Flossie  had  scattered  the  blocks  of  the 
torrent  broadcast,  and  picking  up  the 
valiant  tin  soldier  standing  guard  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  causeway,  she 
had  taken  possession  of  the  fort  by  sit- 
ting on  it,  razing  ridge-poles,  roof,  and 
ordnance,  walls,  loop-holes  and  win- 
dow-bars instantaneously  to  the  carpet 
in  her  unpremeditated  but  effective  on- 
slaught. 

"Oh,  Flossie!"  said  her  mother  re- 
proachfully, glancing  at  Archie  with  a 
look  of  sympathy.  The  expression  on 
his  face  was  so  tragical  that  she  had  to 
turn  quickly  to  hide  ttie  smile  she  could 
not  suppress. 

"Be  careful,  brother,"  she  warned, 
as  Archie  took  his  way  with  swift 
strides  towards  the  window.  "Remem- 
ber she's    only    a    baby." 

"I  don't  propose  to  strike  her,"    said 
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Archie  with  scathing  intonation.  "I'm 
a  gentleman  if  she  isn't  a  lady.  I've 
gone  to  the  end  of  my  rope  with  her 
now  though.  It's  enough;  and'I'll  see 
there's  an  end  put  to  it  for  good!" 

He  began  picking  up  the  blocks,  and 
placing  them  in  their  box,  hurriedly  put 
the  latter  into  his  school  satchel.  A 
top,  a  bag  of  marbles,  a  book  of  fairy 
tales  and  a  knife  followed  these,  and 
then  he  put  on  his  cap  and   coat." 

"Why  Archie,  where  are  you  going?" 

"I  told  you,  it's  enough,"  replied 
Archie,  with  a  characteristic,  deter- 
mined nod  of  his  head,  a  motion  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  emphasize  his 
assertions. 

"But,  Archie,"  said  his  mother  as  he 
started  towards  the  door — making  a 
desperate  effort  to  keep  a  straight 
countenance — "at  least  tell  me  what 
your  plans  are;  you  ought  to  do  that, 
you  know,  before  taking  any  serious 
step." 

"This  is  no  home  for  me,"  said 
Archie,  darkly,  "and  I'm  going  to 
leave.  It's  enough!  I  told  you  once 
already  it's  enough." 

Poor  Archie!  He  had  been  martyr  to 
many  similar  episodes  since  first  Flos- 
sie's dainty  feet  had  learned  to  bear 
her  about  on  errands  of  destruction. 
The  trial  was  very  real  to  his  seven 
short  years,  and  knowing  this,  and  his 
peculiar  disposition,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was 
careful  in  her  method  of  dealing  with 
his  outburst. 

"Have  you  decided  where  you  had 
best  go?"  she  said,  determining  to  take 
him  seriously,  and  walking  with  her 
arm  about  him  as  he  shouldered  his 
pack  and  went  through   the  hall. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  he  replied 
doggedly  and  with  determined  air. 

"How  about  the  barn?" 

"I  tried    that   the   time  she   broke  my 


toy  gun.  It  won't  do  now,  though.  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  so  near  her." 

"How  about  grandma's?" 

"  I  can't  go  there.  She's  sure  to  be 
along  every  Sunday,  and  we'd  have  to 
meet. " 

"It  seems  to  me,  though,"  said  his 
mother  meditatively,  "that  that  is  the 
best  thing  that  otters  now.  You  might 
go  just  for  toda}-,  and  when  papa  comes 
home  tonight  we  might  be  able  to 
arrange  something  else." 

Archie's  face  lit  up.  "  Perhaps  you're 
just  right,"  he  conceded  with  his  serious 
nod.      "I  guess  I'll  try  that." 

He  started  off,  while  Mrs.  Wheeler 
and  Ellen  watched  him  from  the  win- 
dow, smiling  at  the  resolute  swing  of 
the  sturdy  little  figure  laden  with  its 
bulging  pack. 

"I  guess  he'll  be  glad  to  come  back 
by  dinner  time,"  said  Ellen,  laughing. 
"I  don't  know;  his  trouble  is  very  deep 
today,"  said  his  mother.  "The  last 
time  Flossie  interfered  with  him  in  her 
effectiv  way  he  packed  up  his  belong- 
ings, took  a  lunch  with  him,  and 
stayed  down  in  the  wood-shed  all  day. 
He  is  very  much  in  earnest  in  what  he 
undertakes,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  trait 
hold  out  till  he  is  grown  up;  I  believe 
it  a  valuable  characteristic." 

She  felt  no  alarm  in  regard  to  his 
eccentricities,  feeling  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  character  which  would 
keep  him  to  the  right  path.  He  was 
not  home  at  dinner  time,  and  his 
father  heard  the  story  of  his  small  son's 
revolt  with  huge  enjoyment,  the 
"freaks"  of  that  quaint  little  personality 
holding  an  immense  fund  of  amusement 
tor  his  appreciative  parent. 

"I'd  like  to  be  here  tonight  to  hear 
what  scheme  he  fixes  up,"  he  said  to 
his    wife.       'Depend   on    it,     he'll   have 
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something  unique  on  hand  when  he 
appears. " 

"Why,  Will,  aren't  you  intending  to 
be  home  tonight?"  Mattie  asked  dis- 
appointedly. 

"Not  until  late.  Simmons  has  asked 
a  few  of  us  up  to  his  room  for  a  game 
of  cards,  and  I  couldn't  well  get  out  of 
going.      "It's  just  a  little    'stdg  party.'" 

Mattie  sighed.  These  little  "stag" 
parties  were  so  frequent.  There  was 
hardly  a  night  that  he  had  not  an  en- 
gagement now.  and  it  had  once  been  so 
different. 

Will  saw  the^tears  in  her  eyes  as  he 
was  about  to  go,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
some  impatience. 

"Why,  Mattie,  don't  be  foolish 
enough  to  fret,  for  heaven's  sake.  It's 
only  the  boys  I  associate  with  every 
day  going  to  be  there,  and  we  meet 
simplv  for  a  little  harmless  amusement. 
A  fellow    must    have    some    recreation. " 

Mattie  said  nothing  in  reply,  and 
Will  went  off  sulkily,  leaving  the  in- 
fluence of  his  impatient  spirit  to  spoil 
her  day. 

"Only  the  boys;"  and  "little  innocent 
amusement."  Ah,  yes;  but  from  the 
time  that  he  had  commenced  to  meet  in 
these  "harmless"  card  parties  had 
dated  the  beginning  of  his  retrograde 
life  and  fortunes.  At  first  it  was  a 
game  for  "points,"  then  for  pennies, 
then  for  dollars,  and  afterward  for 
higher  sums,  that  sometimes  took 
almost  all  of  his  month's  salary  at  the 
bank  to  pay.  Then  he  had  dabbled  in 
speculation,  mortgaging  their  home  to 
keep  up  the  "development"  of  a  worth- 
less mine  he  had  bought  at  the  advice 
of  Tom  Maby.  The  latter's  influence 
it  was  which  Mattie  most  feared,  the 
man  seeming  to  be  almost  an  evil 
genius  in  Will's  life.  He  it  was  who 
urged  him    to    the    races,    and   had    fos- 


tered    the     passion     for    betting     which 
Will  had  recently   developed. 

All  this  change  in  a  few  short  months 
in  a  man  whose  chief  aim  a  year  since 
had  been  to  attend  with  faithfulness  to 
his  religious,  home,  and  business 
duties,  whose  house  was  free  from  debt, 
and  whose  salary  left  something  over 
each  month  to  be  "put  away  in  the 
bank  for  a  rainy  day." 

"Innocent  amusement  I"  which  had 
led  to  his  drinking  beer  and  wine,  and 
even  stronger  liquors,  who  had  never 
drank  anything  more  fiery  than  lemon- 
ade since  childhood. 

"I'm  old  enough  to  know  not  to  take 
too  much,  and  it's  priggish  to  stay  out 
when  the  rest  are  having  a  social  glass," 
Will  had  told  her  one  night  when  he 
cams  home  with  the  smell  of  beer 
strong  in  his  breath,  and  she  had 
pleadingly  remonstrated  with  him. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  better  thing  to 
appear  priggish,  or  to  stay  away,  than 
to  build  up  such  habits,"  she  ancwered. 
But  home  life  had  grown  tame  to  him, 
after  the  evenings  spent  in  the  excite- 
ment of  card-playing  with  the  boys, 
and  every  month  his  absence  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  till  now  there 
was  seldom  an  evening  that  was  not 
spent  away  from  home.  And  poor  Mattie 
knew  that  he  could  be  won  back  now 
only   "through  tribulation." 

Josephine   Spencer. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


If  you  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  don't 
buy  it.  If  you  can't  get  paid  for  it, 
don't  sell  it.  So  you  will  have  calm 
days,  drowsy  nights,  all  the  good  busi- 
ness you  have  now,  and  none  of  the  bad. 

The    desire    for    knowledge    increases 
ever  with  the  acquisition  of   it. 
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GEOltGE    Q.  CANNON,   EDITOI?. 

Salt  Lake  City,  February  15,  1895. 


Ilj' 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Concerning  the  Polynesians. 

'E  are  asked  if  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  the  Samoan,  So- 
ciety and  Sandwich  Islands  are 
descendants  of  the  Nephites  or  of  the 
Lamanites.  If  of  the  former,  how  can 
their  dark  color  be  accounted   for? 

There  has  nothing  been  written  as 
coming  from  the  Lord  to  warrant  us  in 
saying  whether  these  Polynesians  are 
descended  from  the  Nephites  or  from 
the  Lamanites.  If  they  are  descen- 
dants of  Lehi,  they  doubtless  have  both 
Nephite  and  Lamanite  blood  in  their 
veins.  While  there  is  nothing  written 
as  the  word  of  the  Lord  upon  this 
point,  there  exists  scarcely  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  Elders  who  have  paid 
attention  to  this  subject  concerning 
their  origin.  We  believe  we  state  the 
general  opinion  when  we  say  they  are 
descendants  of  Lehi. 

The  question  remains,  If  they  are 
descendants  of  Nephi,  how  came  they  to 
be  dark  as  the   Lamanites? 

It  is  plain  from  the  history  which  the 
Lord  has  given  us  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon that  this  dark  skin  has  been 
brought  upon  them  by  transgression. 
Whether  this  transgression  occurred 
before  they  left  this  continent  or  after- 
wards, is  not  clear.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  men  of  these  races  whose 
skins  are  red  have  had  for  ancestors 
men  who  held  the  Priesthood.  The 
traditions  of  the  islanders,  especially 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  that  they 
came  from  the  east;  and  to  one  familiar 


with  the  history  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
between  their  traditions  and  statements 
that  are  contained  in  the  sixty-third 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Alma. 

It  seems  that  about  fifty-five  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  Savior  a  ship- 
builder by  the  name  of  Hagoth  estab- 
lished a  shipyard  near  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  which  connected  the  continent 
of  North  .\merica  with  that  of  South 
America.  He  built  a  number  of  vessels 
there,  and  they  were  employed  as  emi- 
grant ships  to  carry  people  to  North 
America.  The}'  also  were  used  for  the 
carrying  of  provisions.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  this  was  necessary  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  The  northern 
countr)'  being  desolate,  emigrants  would 
have  to  depend  upon  provisions  which 
they  carried  with  them  until  they  could 
raise  crops.  Doubtless  this  would  only 
be  for  a  few  years,  except  in  case  of 
tropical  fruits  and  other  products  that 
were  produced  more  plentifully  in  the 
South  than  they  could  be  in  the  North. 
But  unquestionably  there  was  much 
traffic  in  timber.  Timber  on  the 
northern  continent  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  face  of  the  ground  was  doubtless 
of  a  prairie  character,  as  it  is  called 
desolate;  not  because  its  fruitfulness 
had  been  destroyed,  but  because  the 
great  numbers  of  the  people  who  had 
lived  there  had  consumed  or  destroyed 
the  timber.  Houses  were  built  of 
cement,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  people,  we  are  told,  became  quite 
expert.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to 
cultivate  timber,  so  that  they  might 
have  it  with  which  to  build  houses  and 
use  n  the  construction  of  all  their  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  buildings.  And 
while  waiting  for  trees  to  grow,  they 
had  to  be  dependent  upon  the  shipment 
of  timber  from  the  south. 
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Now  amoug  these  emigrants,  there 
were  many  who  were  Lamanites  by 
birth,  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
truth  by  the  labors  of  Ammon,  Aaron, 
Omner  and  Himni,  sons  of  King 
Mosiah,  who  took  a  mission  among  the 
Lamanites.  These  Lamanites  had  be- 
come completely  identified  with  the 
Nephites  and  were  numbered  among 
them.  We  are  informed  that  one  ship 
that  had  sailed  to  the  north  was  lost 
and  never  was  heard  from.  The  sup- 
position is  that  it  foundered  and  the 
people  were  drowned.  Another  ship 
also  started  on  this  voyage  but  where  she 
went  was  not  known.  We  learn  from 
this  that  at  least  two  ships  were  not 
accounted  for — that  is,  they  never 
landed  at  their  destination.  As  this 
traffic  continued  for  a  considerable 
period — for  nine  years  after  the  first 
ship  was  launched  we  have  an  account 
of  the  people  of  Ammon  going  north — 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  ships 
besides  these  two,  may  have  drifted  off 
or  been  wrecked.  In  view  of  this 
account  which  is  given  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  concerning  these 
voyages,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
descendants  of  Lehi  may  have  been 
carried  away  from  the  continent  to 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  If 
any  of  those  who  were  called  the  people 
of  Ammon,  who  were  Lamanites  by 
birth,  were  among  them,  or  a  ship 
whose  passengers  were  all  Lamanites,  it 
would  account  for  the  dark  color  of  the 
islanders.  Even  if  Nephites  were 
among  them,  the  same  causes  which 
produced  the  dark  skin  upon  the  Laman- 
ites might  have  operated  upon  them. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
traditions  of  these  Pacific  islanders  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  they  are  descen- 
dants of  the  House  of  Israel.  All  their 
traditions    and    their    practices    furnish 


proof  of  this.  The  traditions  among  the 
people  on  some  groups  of  the  islands 
are  that  the}'  have  come  from  other 
islands;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
adventurous  natives  of  the  island  or 
islands  where  the  people  from  the  con- 
tinent had  landed  sailed  to  others,  or 
were  carried  to  sea  in  their  canoes  and 
landed  on  them,  and  in  this  manner 
peopled  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  this 
question  of  races.  One  of  the  best  tests 
that  we  have  respecting  descendants  of 
the  House  of  Israel  is  the  readiness 
with  which  people  of  that  blood  receive 
the  Gospel.  Elders  who  have  had  ex- 
perience know  very  well  how  marked 
the  distinction  is  in  this  respect  among 
various  races.  Experience  has  taught 
the  Latter-day  Saints  that  the  Indians, 
as  they  are  called,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Lamanites,  readily  receive 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  They  are 
not  affected,  even  when  they  transgress, 
like  the  Gentiles.  It  is  so  on  the 
islands.  Men  fall  into  transgression, 
but  they  do  not  become  as  do  many  of 
the  Gentile  races,  malignant  and  mur- 
derous in  their  spirits.  They  also 
receive  the  truth  readily.  All  the 
Elders  who  have  had  experience  among 
these  Polynesian  races  know  this  to  be 
the  case.  But  where  there  has  been  an 
admixture  of  other  blood  they  do  not 
receive  the  truth  with  the  same  readi- 
ness that  others  of  purer  blood  do. 
The  same  result  is  noticeable  among  the 
different  white  races.  Some  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  truth  than 
otliers.  Referring  to  the  islands,  we 
can  say  that  this  is  an  indisputable  evi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  most  of  our 
Elders  that  the  Polynesian  races  are 
descendants  of  the  House  of  Israel,  and 
probably  they  may  be  some  of  the 
branches    of    the    olive    tree    which    was- 
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planted  in  the  nethermost  parts  of  the 
vineyard,  as  described  by  the  Prophet 
Zenos  in    the  parable  of    the  olive  tree. 


The  Sacrament. 

The  question  is  asked  whether  a 
member  of  the  Church  should  partake 
of  the  water,  while  the  sacrament  is 
being  passed,  if  he  should  enter  the 
Sunday  School  or  meeting  too  late  to 
receive  the  bread,  or  should  he  refuse 
the  water  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
not  partaken  of  the  bread? 

There  ought  to  be  no  question  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  If  a  person 
should  be  detained  in  coming  to  meet- 
ing and  be  too  late  to  partake  of  the 
bread,  upon  the  water  being  presented 
to  him,  he  can  easily  inform  the  person 
administering  that  he  has  not  partaken 
of  the  bread,  and  there  need  be  no 
trouble  about  his  being  handed  the 
bread,  so  that  he  may  partake  properly 
of  this  ordinance. 

But  this  question  shows  the  import- 
ance of  ever)'  one  being  punctual  in 
attending  meetings,  and  especially 
meetings  where  the  sacrament  is  admin- 
istered. No  one  should  be  late  at  such 
meetings,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it; 
and  should  one  be  detained  unavoidably, 
then  the  officer  administering  the  sacra- 
ment will  undoubtedly  see  that  the 
late-comer  has  the  bread  first,  and  then 
the  water. 


WALKING. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  American 
women,  it  is  said,  who  know  anything 
about  the  pleasures  of  walking — at  any 
rate,  among  those  who  live  in  the  city. 
The  stout  country  girl,  to  be  sure,  will 
cross  pasture  after  pasture,  and  pick  her 
way  over  swamps,  up  one  hill  and 
down  another,  and  walk  her  miles  to 
church,    and   never  know    it.      But    even 


the  strong  and  healthy  country  girl 
seldom  does  it  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
exercise,  for  exhilaration  and  invigorat- 
ing motion,  but  to  see  a  neighbor,  to 
do  an  errand,  to  go  berrying,  to  go  nut- 
ting or  to  carry  on  her  love  affair;  and 
when  she  has  none  of  these  to  do  she 
stays  at  home.  But  the  women  of 
cities  have  no  such  diversions  to  call 
them  out.  They  take  a  car,  and  are 
tired  to  death  when  they  go  shopping. 
They  call  it  walking  when  they  stroll 
gracefully  by  the  shop  windows.  What 
do  they  want  of  more  walking  than 
that?  They  are  not  tramps.  They 
know  their  feet  were  given  them  for 
dancing,  but  they  are  never  going  to 
make  distance  on  a  wager.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  dancing,  though,  they  might 
almost  as  well  have  the  feet  of  Chinese 
women.  No;  they  are  delicate,  or 
they  are  indolent,  or  they  are  too  much 
engaged,  or  they  are  rich  and  can  drive, 
and  for  the  rest,  there  are  the  stage  and 
the  street  car. 

Now,  as  the  spring  opens,  and  the 
earth  is  wholesome  and  elastic,  and  the 
wooing  air  invites,  and  there  is  all  the 
world  to  see,  with  south  wind  blowing 
and  nature  budding,  why  may  not  our 
women  begin  to  practice  a  little  real 
walking,  and  discover  if  they  would  not 
like  it,  if  they  could  learn  the  art,  for 
art  it  is?  The  dainty  foot  in  the  dainty 
boot  may  have  the  art  of  strolling  to 
perfection;  but  the  quick  sturdy  fall, 
the  instantaneous  but  measured  transfer 
of  the  weight  from  one  limb  to  the 
other  the  free  swing  of  the  limb  from 
the  hip — those  movements  are  to  be 
made  in  walking,  and  are  very  different 
things  from  the  stroll  and  lounge. 
They  are  things  to  be  learned  as  much 
as  redowa  and  galop  and  we  advise  our 
friends  to  lose  no  time  in  learning  and 
becoming  walkers. 
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®ur  ^itt(e  3folk0- 


YOUNG  FOLK'S  STORIES. 


Helped  by  Faith  and  Prayer. 

I  HAVE  read  many  interesting  stories 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  thought 
I  would  like  to  relate  an  incident  that 
happened  a  short  time  ago. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1894, 
my  uncle,  a  young  gentleman  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  E.  Eldridge,  was  going  to  Grass 
Valley,  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Pinto,  for  lumber.  He  was  riding  with 
his  feet  hanging  down  in  front  of  the 
brake  bar.  The  team  was  going  at  a 
good  pace  when  his  feet  struck  a  large 
rock  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  which  he  did  not  notice.  The 
blow  broke  his  left  leg  and  put  the 
joint  of  his  right  nne  out  of  place. 

He  was  about  five  miles  from  home 
when  the  accident  happened.  He 
turned  his  team  around,  homing  the 
broken  ankle  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  hand  he  held  the  lines.  He 
remained  that  way  until  he  reached 
home. 

When  he  reached  home  his  ankles  were 
badly  swollen,  but  were  immediately 
tended  to.  The  next  day  being  fast 
daj,  the  people  prayed  for  him.  As 
soon  as  his  relatives  in  St.  George 
heard  of  the  accident  they  had  him 
prayed  for  in  the  Temple.  He  was  out 
for  the  first  time  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  same  month  with  his  crutches. 
By  next  fast  day  he  was  perfectly  able 
to  go  to  meeting  without  his  crutches. 
It  seemed  a  miracle  that  he  was  healed 
so  soon. 

Fay  Harrison.      Age  ij. 

Pinto,   Ut.^h. 


How    Qrandpa  Was  Caught    in  the   Gospel 

Net. 

ICONCLUDED     FROM  PAGE  102.  I 

In  a  short  time  they  are  at  Bremer- 
haven,  the  port  they  are  bound  to,  in 
Germany.  The  ship  is  now  made  fast 
with  ropes  to  the  quay.  The  next  day 
after  their  arrival  they  commenced  pre- 
paring for  their  passengers. 

On  Sunday  the  Latter-day  Saint  gave 
grandpa  a  couple  of  tracts  to  read,  as 
he  did  also  to  the  rest  of  the  sailors. 
One  was  called  "The  Only  Way  to  be 
Saved,"  by  Lorenzo  Snow.  The  other 
was  "Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  with  Scriptural  Proofs,"  b}' 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The  Mor- 
mon also  took  a  lot  of  tracts  and  went 
on  shore,  distributing  them  about  the 
city.  When  he  returned  in  the  even- 
ing grandpa  gave  him  the  tracts 
back. 

To  his  question,  "What  do  you  think 
of  them?"  he  answered,  "They  are 
good,  and  if  the  Latter-day  Saints  carry 
out  these  principles  they  are  certainly  a 
good  people. " 

Yet  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that 
religion  was  a  humbug.  This  ended 
their  talk  on  religion. 

William  S.  Baxter  was  promoted 
from  an  able  seaman  to  second  mate. 
This  took  him  from  the  forecastle  to 
the  cabin.  The  former  second  mate 
was  taken  from  there  and  placed  on 
board  another  ship  belonging  to  the 
same  company.  They  are  interrupted 
in  their  preparations  for  passengers, 
the  insurance  agents  having  condemned 
the  ship  as  being  unfit  to  carry  passen- 
gers. The  bunks  they  had  made  for 
the  passengers  were  taken  down,  and 
the  provisions  they  had  taken  on  board 
for  them  were  all  taken  on  shore  again, 
except  a  few  potatoes.  Ttiey  then  leave 
Germany    direct    for    Quebec.      As  they 
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have  no  passengers  they  have  no  need 
to  go  to  New  York. 

When  out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  going 
into  the  forecastle,  grandpa  saw  lying 
on  a  sailor's  chest  a  small  book,  which 
proved  to  be  the  "Voice  of  Warning.  " 
So  he  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  the 
preface.  Seeing  where  Brother  Pratt 
hints  about  the  persecutions  the  Saints 
passed  through,  he  thought  it  was  a 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints;  and 
being  fond  of  reading  histor}',  he  put  it 
under  his  pillow  and  went  to  bed. 

When  grandpa  did  open  the  book  and 
found  the  first  chapter  on  prophecy 
already  fulfilled,  the  second  on  prophecy 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  third  on  the 
"Kingdom  of  God,"  he  was  very  much 
disappointed,  but  he  thought  he  would 
read  it  anyway.  He  had  read  the  Bible 
considerable  in  his  youth,  and  in  read- 
ing the  "Voice  of  Warning"  he  saw 
that  the  quotations  from  the  Bible,  by 
Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt,  were  correct, 
though  in  a  different  light  than  he  had 
ever  seen  them  before.  The  third  chap- 
ter made  him  more  sure  that  the  reli- 
gions of  the  day  were  what  grandpa 
told  the  Latter-day  Saint  they  were,  and 
if  God  had  a  people  on  the  earth  it 
must  be  the  Latter-day  Saints.  If  He 
did  not  acknowledge  them  as  His 
people  then  grandpa  was  still  right  that 
religion  was   a  humbug. 

Now,  how  was  he  to  know  whether 
the  Latter-day  Saints  were  God's  people 
or  not,  for  all  the  different  sects  of  the 
day  claimed  to  be  right,  and  one  testi- 
mony was  just  as  good  to  him  as  the 
other.  Grandpa  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  but  a  testimony'  from 
God  would  satisfy  him,  and  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he 
could  get  it.  So  he  determined  to  ask 
for  it. 

One    evening,     while  still    out  on  the 


ocean,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
when  all  were  below  except  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  he  went  over  the  boughs  of 
the  ship,  by  the  figure-head.  Grandpa 
knelt  down  upon  a  board  about  four 
inches  wide  and  two  inhes  thick.  That 
was  all  that  was  between  him  and  the 
water.  There  he  prayed  to  the  Lord 
concerning  this  work. 

He  had  learned  prayers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  of  the  Church  of  England, 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year;  he  had 
also  been  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  b}' 
his  parents;  but  neither  this  prayer,  nor 
any  he  had  learned  in  Sunday  School 
would  answer  his  purpose.  So  he 
prayed  in  this  way:  "O  God,  Thou  who 
knowest  all  men,  I  ask  Thee  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Son  ]esus  Christ,  if  this 
people  called  Latter-day  Saints  are  Thy 
people,  and  if  Thou  dost  acknowledge 
them  as  such,  wilt  Thou  make  it 
known  unto  me,  and  I  will  unite  with 
them;  if  not,  I  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  them.      Amen." 

The  answer  came  by  a  voice,  which 
repeated  these  words:  "Yes,  this  is  my 
work,  and  this  man,  the  Latter-day 
Saint,  was  sent  on  board  this  ship  to 
bring  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Grandpa  said:  "That  is  enough. 
Lord;    I  am  satisfied." 

Let  no  one  think  this  was  imagina- 
tion on  grandpa's  part,  for  he  did  hear 
these  words  as  plainly  as  if  spoken  by 
one  man  to  another. 

This  shows  how  providential  it  was 
for  the  Latter-day  Saint  to  come  on 
board  the  ship  instead  of  the  man  who 
was  taken  sick  after  signing  the  agree- 
ment to   go. 

When  they  arrived  at  Quebec  grand- 
pa applied  to  a  Latter-day  Saint  for 
Daptism.  He  asked  grandpa  to  put  it 
off  for  one  week.  Grandpa  did  so. 
when  he  again  made  the  request  to  post- 
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pone  it  another  week.  Grandpa  told 
him,  "No,  sir;  I've  put  it  off  one  week 
on  your  account,  I  now  demand  baptism 
at  your  hands,"  The  man  replied,  "All 
right,  we  will  see  to  it  tomorrow  night." 

Grandpa  said,  "That  will  do."  And 
well  does  he  recollect  what  serious 
reflections  arose  in  his  mind  in  regard 
to  what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  forsake  all  and 
suffer  everything  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
He  was  baptized  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivet,  Quebec,  by  a  Priest,  and  as  no 
Elder  that  they  knew  of  was  there  at 
that  time,  he  had  to  wait  until  they 
arrived  in  London,  six  weeks  after- 
wards, before  he  could   be  confirmed. 

While  the  sailors  are  in  harbor  they 
have  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  i 
bread  they  have  at  sea,  but  their  salt 
pork  and  beef  are  exchanged  for  two 
pounds  of  fresh  meat  each  day.  or  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  fresh  meat  and  the 
other  half-pound  of  vegetables.  The 
second  day  after  their  arrival  they  com- 
menced loading  their  vessel  with  tim- 
ber. They  had  three  tiers  of  timber  on 
their  deck,  leaving  very  little  of  the  bul- 
warks above  the  timber.  Even  their 
long  boat  on  the  main  deck  was  loaded 
with  pipe  stays.  Every  place  where 
one  of  these  stays  could  be  put  it  was 
crowded  in.  They  also  took  on  board 
two  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  which  was 
stowed  in  the  cabin. 

They  are  now  loaded,  and  start  for 
London,  requiring  twenty-three  feet  of 
water  to  swim  in.  They  have  a  fair 
wind,  which  is  right  "abaft"  or  behind. 
The  wind  continues  in  that  direction 
all  the  way  home.  It  took  them  six- 
teen days  to  make  the  trip  to  London. 
All  went  right  until  they  arrived  in  the 
English  Channel,  when  the  ship  sprung 
a  leak,  and  they  had  to  work  at  the 
pumps  night  and  da}'  until  they  arrived 


safe  in  the  Commercial  Docks  of  Lon- 
don. They  were  then  paid  off  in 
August  and  bid  the  bark  /<7/in  Walker 
good-by. 

Millie  Babcock.      Age  12  years. 
Spanish  Fork,    Utah. 


Hy  Pa's  Horse. 

Pa  used  to  have  a  small,  Spanish 
mare.  We  called  her  Lid.  When  pa 
went  to  catch  her  she  would  run  around 
and  around  until  he  cracked  the  whip; 
then  she  would  come    right   up  to    him. 

He  could  catch  her  on  the  range  by 
cracking  the  whip,  but  never  without, 
even  in  a  corral.  He  learned  her,  by 
the  cracking  of  the  whip  to  climb  the 
stable  (which  was  made  of  logs)  till  her 
front  feet  touched  the  eaves  and  her 
body  would  be  [^almost  perpendicular. 
She  would  lift  her  front  foot  to  shake 
hands  with  pa,  and  would  take  off  his 
hat  with  her  teeth. 

This  shows  what  intelligence  a  horse 
has,  and  that  it  can  be  taught  many 
things,  if  one  has  the  patience  to 
teach  it. 

Lydia  Piirnell.      Age  lo  years. 

Preston,  Idaho. 

Overtaken  by  a  Flood. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1882  my  pa 
started  for  Silver  Reef,  with  a  load  of 
eggs  and  chickens.  He  got  along  all 
right  till  he  reached  Kanarra,  with  the 
exception  of  having  to  pack  part  of  his 
load  up  Pine  Creek  and  Beaver  hills. 
He  camped  one  night  on  the  other  side 
of  Kanarra,  and  the  next  day  crossed 
Black  Ridge,  During  that  day  it 
rained.  He  had  not  gone  far  the  next 
morning  when  the  mail  carrier  passed 
him,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  "You  had 
better  hurry  up  or  you  will  get  caught." 
Pa    did   not   know  what    he    meant,    but 
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thought  he  was  joking,  and  so  he  went 
on  thinking  no  more  about  it. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  found 
out  what  the  mail  carrier  meant.  He 
had  to  cross  a  dry  wash  that  is  known 
as  Ash  Creek.  There  had  been  a  small 
flood  the  day  before,  which  had  filled 
the  crossing  witn  rocks  and  sand,  and 
his  wagon  got  stalled.  Before  he  got 
the  wagon  moved  the  boy  that  was  rid- 
ing with  him  said  to  my  pa,  "Oh,  look 
what  a  big  flood  is  coming!" 

Pa  looked  up  the  creek  and  saw  the 
water  coming,  bringing  with  it  mud, 
saw  logs  and  cedar  trees.  He  thought 
he  would  try  and  save  his  team,  so  he 
unhitched  the  tugs  and  let  the  horses 
go.  By  this  time  the  water  had  reached 
the  wagon  bo.\.  He  got  into  the  wagon, 
thinking  he  could  save  his  blankets  and 
provision  box.  Soon  the  water  began 
to  move  the  wagon,  so  he  thought  he 
had  better  get  out  of  it.  The  wagon 
went  down  the  stream  some  few  rods 
and  then  tipped  upside  down;  then  la 
about  ten  minutes  it  turned  over  again, 
and  he  saw  no  more  of  it  for  awhile. 

His  seven  hundred  dozen  eggs  and 
six  dozen  chickens  wete  lost,  and 
his  new  wagon  considerably  damaged. 
The  heavy  rain  and  hail  storm  had 
broken  the  Harmony  reservoir,  and  this 
is  what  caused  the  Hood  to  come  down 
the  dry  creek  bed. 

There  was  no  other  team  there  except 
pa's,  nor  any  other  men  except  an  aged 
man  and  the  boy  who  rode  with  him. 
The  old  gentleman  took  the  chills  and 
fever,  and  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
die,  and  the  boy  was  standing  on  the 
bank  crying,  "Oh  how  can  T  get  home 
to  my  mother!"  My  pa  told  him  not  to 
cry  and  they   would   get   home  all   right. 

Dow"  the  creek  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  pa  found  the  front  wheels  of  his 
wagon.      Going  further  down    after    the 


flood  had  passed  he  found  the  hind 
wheels  lodged  against  a  big  tree;  then 
he  found  some  pieces  of  the  wagon  box; 
then  his  doubletrees  hanging  up  in  a 
big  tree.  Further  on  was  an  old  rooster 
lodged  in  a  tree.  .  He  continued  his 
search  for  several  miles  down  the  creek. 
He  passed  the  'Settlement  of  Bellevue, 
but  finding  nothing  but  pieces  of  broken 
boxes  he  returned  and  gathered  up  the 
separated  parts  of  his  wagon  together 
and  stopped  at  Bellevue  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning  he  rigged  up  his 
wagon  the  best  he  could  and  started  for 
home.  This  was  quite  an  exciting  trip 
to  him. 

Free?nan   Oviatt.      Age  ij  years. 
Mayfield,    Utah. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Isaac  and  Jacob. 

When  Isaac  was  old  enough  to  be 
married,  his  fathei  did  not  want  him  to 
marry  anyone  in  the  country  where  they 
were  living,  for  the  people  there  did  not 
serve  the  Lord.  So  he  sent  an  old 
servant,  a  good  man  who  had  lived 
with  him  for  years,  to  the  place  where 
he  used  to  live,  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac 
from  among  his  own  people. 

When  the  man  came  to  the  place 
where  he  was  to  stop  he  asked  the 
Lord  to  let  him  know  which  of  the 
young  women  he  should  choose  to  be 
Isaac  s  wife.  The  Lord  did  so,  and 
Rebecca  went  with  him  to  where  Isaac 
was  living. 

After  a  while  they  had  two  sons, 
named  Esau  and  Jacob.  Esau  was  a 
hairy  man,  and  became  a  hunter,  but 
Jacob  was  a  smooth  man  and  tended 
sheep  when  he  was  grown.  Esau  was 
the  oldest,  and  his  father  intended  to 
give  him  the  best  blessing  before  he 
died;     but   the   Lord    meant    that    Jacob 
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should  have  the  first  or  best  blessing. 
So  when  Isaac  told  Esau  to  go  hunting 
and  bring  him  some  meat  that  he  might 
eat  it  and  bless  him,  Rebecca  told 
Jacob  to  run  and  bring  a  kid  and  she 
would  cook  it  for  him,  that  he  might 
gtt  the  blessing,  and  she  took  the  skin 
of  the  kid  and  fastened  pieces  of  it  on 
Jacob's  neck  and  hands,  so  that  if  his 
father  should  feel  of  him  he  would 
think  it  was  Esau,  for  he  was  getting 
very  old  and  could  not  see  well. 

When  Esau  came  with  his  meat  and 
found  that  Jacob  had  received  the  bless- 
ing that  he  had  expected,  he  was  quite 
angry  and  said  he  would  kill  Jacob 
whsn  his  father  was  dead,  so  Jacob 
went  away  to  the  place  where  his 
mother  used  to  live,  and  stayed  there  a 
good  many  years. 

He  married  two  young  women  named 
Leah  and  Rachel,  and  they  had  twelve 
sons.  The  youngest  two  were  called 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  them.  Joseph  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite,  and  he  made  a  pretty 
coat  for  him;  that  made  his  brothers 
jealous,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  the  next 
story  what  they  did  to  him  on  account 
of  it. 

We  should  always  ask  the  Lord  to 
direct  us  in  whatever  we  expect  to  do, 


and  when  my  little  friends  are  old 
enough  to  think  about  getting  married 
I  'hope  they  will  do  as  Abraham's  ser- 
vant did  and  ask  the  Lord  to  direct 
their  choice. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


HOLD  ON  I 

Hold  on  to  your  tongue  when  you 
are  just  ready  to  swear,  he  or  speak 
harshly,  or  use  an  improper  word. 

Hold  on  to  your  feet  when  you  are 
on  the  point  of  kicking,  running  away 
from  study  or  pursuing  the  path  of 
error,  shame  or  crime. 

Hold  on  to  your  temper  when  you 
are  angry,  excited  or  imposed  upon,  or 
others  are  angry  with  you. 

Hold  on  to  your  hand  when  you  are 
about  to  pinch,  strike,  catch,  steal  or  do 
an  improper  act. 

Hold  on  to  your  good  name  at  all 
times,  for  it  is  of  more  value  than 
gold,  high  position,  or  fashionable 
attire. 

Hold  on  to  truth,  for  it  will  serve 
you  well  and  do  through  all  times. 

Hold  on  to  virtue;  it  is  above  all 
price   to    you,    under    all  circumstances. 

Hold  on  to  your  good  character,  for  it 
is  and  ever  will  be  your  best  wealth. 


CHILDREN'S  DEVOTIONAL  HYMN. 

Words  and  Music  by  H.  A.  Tuckbtt. 
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1.  OhGod,  Thou  Great  and  Wise,  E  -  ter-nal     as    the  skies.  Hear  us  this     day.      Teach     us       to 

2.  Guard  us  thro' midnight  hour.  By  Thy   protect  -  ingpow'r,  O  Lord  of     might;    Teach     us        to 


f  I  Dim.  Rit. 
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hum-ble    be,     Rals-lng  our  hearts    to  Thee;  Grant  us     Thy     bless-lng  free,  Humbly  we  pray, 
bow     in  pray'r,  Aslj-ing  Thy      lov-lng  care      To  guard  from    ev'  -   ry  snare;  Lead  us  a  -  right. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POItDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 

and  the  homes,  Dr.    Price's  Cream  Baking 

Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


PQp    BlliLi    HEADS, 

LiETTEt^   HEADS, 
flOTE  HEADS, 

STATEMEJ^TS, 

DOE    filliliS, 

O^DEf^S,    RECEIPTS, 

DODGERS,    PROGRAMS, 

HAl^D  BlIiIiS, 

f\T)d  all  K'i?<i5  of  C^o/T\mereial  priijtii}?' 


S©ND     TO 


/Pon£s 
Extract 


JS  WORTH  ITS 

WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Cures  Female  Complaints, 
Neuralgia,  Piles,  Sores, 
Bruises  and  ALL  PAIN. 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES 
DO  NOT  CURE. 


GONSUMPnON 

To  THE  Editoe — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  ths 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
^end  me  their  express  and  post  ofBce  addr?ss. 
T.A.Slocum,M.C.,  183  PearlSt.,  New  York. 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Son§  Go. 

MAIL  ORDiRSPROMPTLY  FILLED. 


SuccessoTS  to  Utah  Oracber  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  liake  City. 


CflliDER'S  IWUSIC  PflliRCEl 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


SOLE  AQENTS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING  WORLD-RBNOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We   handle  none  but 
First-Class  Qoods, 
and  defy  competition 

— both    In — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


Steinway  &  Sons 
KimMll 


I  Mason  &  Hamlin 


PIANOS  I 

3 c 


Behr  Bros. 


Mason iHailini  ORGANS  i  ■  KiEball 


3  nf^inf<m0>f^f*:0^f*,»^ntirifi 


Special    Inducemeni* 

Offered  lo 
Sunday  School.i    and 

Churches. 


Send  for 

Catalogues. 


GUlTAt^S  '  IVIflHPOIilHS  •  BANJOS  •  ViOIilHS 


Dfiioii  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Througli  Car  Line 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Througli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St,  Lonls  Withont  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFKICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Oen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.     Asst.  Gen:  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

BUTTEHMILiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  tbe  tace  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  stin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Ezcells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT, 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicagro,  III. 


HOME 
FIRE 

UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 
SUB  eiiUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY,Vice-Prbsident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henrt  Dinwoodet,  George 
ROMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowB,  John  R.  Baknes,  John  Hbnkt  smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,    David  Eccles,     Joseph  F.  Smith,     John  C. 

CtTTLER,     HEBER  J.  GRANT,     CHAS.  S.  BUKTON. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO,  Agents, 
60  Main  Strt. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  \iaed  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ] 
'  children  while  Teething,  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ^ 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best ) 
,  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


FITS  CURED 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  n.Peel{e,whomake8aepecialtyof  Epilepsy, 
lias  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician  ;  hissncceBSisastonisliing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  PC  andExpressad- 
drese.  We  advise  anyone  wishine  a  cure  to  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  J.  D.,4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


JOS.  J    DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1880. 


F.  COALTEh 


DAYNES    2^    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PIANOS    ORftflN^    6UITARS,BANJ0S,MAND0LINS 

1    lilllV/t/.    V/lVVilllCj«   Srieet  Music  and  Books  from  10  cts.  up 

66  Main  St  Salt  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 


P   0.  Box  1090. 


SPRING,  1595. 

MarDlos,  Tods,  Base  Balls,  Bats,  Solid  and  lnllai6d 
Rul)t)6r  Balls,  HammocRs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

•fLOiAZEST     PRICES     TO     D^T^LERS.f 

AAZ'rite   to  ULS   for  prices,  - 

'     GEORGE  Q.  CANNON   &  SONS  GO., 
A.  H.  GANNON,  Salt  Lake  Gity. 

Loan  6l  Trust  Bdg.,  Ogden. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  Hne  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894-. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a,  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  lO.iiO  a.  ni.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m. 
Train  No.  i  leaves  Ogden  6:aD  p.  ui.,  Salt  Lake  7:  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pu' bio  5:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p,  ni.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  witli  all  lines  east. 

Klegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent, 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt„  a.  P.  &  T.  A., 

ienoer.  Cole  Salt  Lake  City.  Denuer,  Col. 


1840-1892. 


MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

'  hag  been  used  by  MIlHona  of  Mothers  for  their  * 
'  cliildren  while  Teething  tor  over  Fifty  Years.  ( 
I  Ic  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
t  all  palQ,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the « best  < 
I  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT.FIVE  CEWT8  A  BOTTIE. 


B.  H.SGHETTLER 

DOES    A 

General  Bankino  Business, 

•PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   YOU^    ACCOtlflTS. 

Ha-DEEDS   AN  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'im 


60S.  EastTemileJSt., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
5. 29 


TilEii  oiRiuyoiiEy  furoiturg  comply, 

SKLT    LHI<e    CITY, 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE. 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ^^^  CROCKERY. 


« 


I. 


'N 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  ol 


.^. 


n: 


GENERAL    MERCHAf^DKSE ;  j 


'^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Stioes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAME  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


H.  K-  THomflS 

26,  28.  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dm  Goods,  S1106S, 

Notions,  eic. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H.  K  THOOlflS 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caehier. 

Zion's  jSavin£:s  UBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15-29 


Tiie  Slate  BanK 

OI=   UTMH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY PA/D $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  Soutb  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBBR  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


Dlf^ECTORS  : 

Ileber  J.  Grant.  Wro.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Isnnc  Barton, 


Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


10-26 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO, 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  A.i 


-F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 


11-30 


